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I ^TT7~ ALIE IFOOIDS ! 


In Ihe effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its great variety of patients, we have 
produced a number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the merits of which arc 
such as to secure for them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the invalid 
class, but to those who wish by “good living n to avoid disease. We challenge competition in the line 
of foods described. Only the choicest and most expensive materials are used in their production, and no 
pains is spared to make them perfect in every particular. The following list comprises our leading prep¬ 
arations :— 

cLfe. per lb. ct*. per lb. ots. per lb. 


Oatmeal Biscuit, - 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers, 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers, 

No. 1 Graham Crackers, 

No, 2 Graham Crackers, - 
Plain Graham Crackers (Dyspeptic 
Crackers), - 

White Crackers, 


12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Whole-Wheat Wafer, 

Gluten Wafers, 
Anti-Constipation Wafers, - 
Passover Broad, 

Fruit Crackers, 

Carbon Crackers, 

Beef and Bread Combination 
Ground Crackers, 


- (net) 
Biscuit, 


30 

20 

20 


Wheatena, 

Avenola. 

Granola, 

Beef and Bread Granola, 
Diabetic Food, 

Gluten Food, 

Infant’s Food, 


12 

13 

12 

20 

40 

40 

40 


Sample packages containing a specimen of each of onr foods sent post-paid for 50 cents. Selected Samples, 25 cents. 

All grain preparations cau be supplied in large or small lots, as >ve keep a fresh supply constantly on 
hand of goods which are largely made expressly for us of a superior quality of grain. 


Address, 


SAX IT A KI CM FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mick. 



This work has passed rapidly through several 
large editions, aggregating nearly 


100,000 COPIES, 

All of which have been sold within the last live 
years. The book la commended by leading jour- 
nttlffdH, clergymen, physicians, and all who exam¬ 
ine it thoroughly. The new edition contains many 
new and interesting chapters, making a handsome 
octavo volume of 044 pages, hundsomely bound in 
the following styles;— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold and Jet, 
Leather (Library Style), 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edges, 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, 
and Is one of the best selliug books published. 

reliable am energetic agents wanted 

Tn Canada and in every township in the United 
States, to whom liberftl compensation will be paid. 
Por Agent's outfit and full information, address, 

I. F. SEGNER, Publisher, 

Burlington , Iowa. 
Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oaklantj, Cai.., Agents 
for Pacific Coast, Australia, and New Zealand. 


THE SYPHON SYRINGE 


Is the Best Syringe Made. 

It is automatic in action, and cannot get out of 
repair. For circular, address, 

KAMTARY SUPPLY CO., - Rattle Creek, Mich. 
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TELEPHONES, TELEGRAPH mi ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS. 



Box 448. 


We would call the attention of doctors, 
merchants, and others to oui 

“LITTLE GIANT” TELEPHONE, 

As a convenient and cheap means of com¬ 
munication between office or store and res¬ 
idence, or in any place where quick com¬ 
munication is desired between two points. 
We can 

FULLY GUARANTEE EVERY INSTRUMENT 

We send out, and will promptly refund 
money where satisfaction is not given. 

The “Little Giant’ 1 Telephone has 
been greatly improved during the past 
season, and is far superior to any other 
Short-line Telephone; both in beauty and 
utility. For private lines they are pos¬ 
itively unequaled. 

Don’t be deceived by cheap toys . The 
“Little Giant” has been before the pub¬ 
lic for nearly ten years, and has given per¬ 
fect satisfaction. Don’t fail to get our 
prices before buying. 



We a/so carry in stock a 
full line of Electrical Goods, 
including Batteries of every 
description, Electro-medical 
Instruments, Telegraph In¬ 
struments, Wire, Insulators, 
etc. Large Illustrated Cat¬ 
alogue free on application. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, & ELECTRICAL OUTFITS. 

For Circulars, Prices, and full particulars, please address, 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRICAL CO., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


ATTENTION, 

PRACTICAL 
and 

ECONOMICAL. 


BUILDERS! 

RELIABLE 
and 

COMPLETE . 



To Builders, and those who think of building, we would call your attention to 


HALL’S PATENT SHEATHING LATH. 

This Sheathing is surfaced down to even thickness, and has a series of dove-tail grooves running 
lengthwise of the lumber, so that when nailed on the studding it is ready for the mason. 

A few Reasons Why it is Better 

Than the Old Style of Lathing :— 

First, ft makes a much more solid and a warmer walk 
Second, You get a more perfect clinch in the dove-tail groove. 

Third, You save 25 per cent of the mortar. 

Fourth, Your Mason can put on 50 yards more per day, and do better work. 

Fifth, You save the cost of the lath, and labor of putting it on. 

Sixth, The plastering will not crack as much as on the common lath. 

In short, it only needs to be seen to be appreciated. 

It is the Common Sense Method. 

We are aware that parties who have large stocks of common lath to sell, will be slow to handle 
our sheathing for the benefit of their customers. But if they do not keep it, write for circulars and price 
to the 

NATIONAL SHEATHING LATH MACHINE CO, 

BATTLE CREEK t MICH 






































# A. NEW BOOK # 

NOW READY, 

WHICH OUGHT TO BE PLACED AT ONCE 

Z2ST THE OH 1 

Every Man, Woman, and Youth. 


A VIGOROUS AND STIRRING 

Address on Social Puritg, 

RnomrriiT sk>itbiuio 

By J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 

And published by unanimous request of the large audience of more than 

one thousand persons. 

-^3-OVER 10,000 COPIES SOLD II ADVANCE OP PUBLICATION. - 

In this work the evils of sexual impurity are dealt with from both 
the moral and the physical standpoints, and in a most thorough-goin^ 
manner, yet with a delicacy which cannot offend the most fastidious, if 
sincere, seeker after truth. 

Printed on Pine Paper, 40 Octavo Pages. 
Heavy Enameled Covers. 

PRICE lO CENTS. 

To encourage the wide circulation of this pamphlet, the publishers 
offer the following liberal terms:— 

In lots of 20, or more, ... 5 cts. each. 

“ 100, or more, 4 " 

“ 1,000, or more, - - V/ 2 cts. each. 

— ^ ■ * ■ !=: — 

PURITY PLEDGES. 

The introduction of this work creates at once a demand for Purity 
Pledges. These are published in the form of a neat book-mark in two 
styles, for each sex, and furnished at the following rates: — 

Pledges for Men or Women, plain, • 25cts. per 100. 

“ “ * ornamented, $1.00 “ 

HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 









The Dietetic Reformer 

AND VEGETARIAN MESSENGER. 

T HE above Is the title of an English tfugnirine pub¬ 
lished by the Vegetarian Society of Engluud, of 
which it is the organ. 

The principal object of the Journal in to advocate the 
principles of vegetarianism, being a most able exponent <-r 
tills. It is, in fact, the only Journal published dco ot rj i x- 
clustvely tn this branch of dietetics. Among its contribu¬ 
tors are often found the mimes of men eminent in the 
world of science and literature, and llnrro can be no donM, 
t)»at during the many years of its existence, this Journal 
has exerted a wide Influence in molding the opinions of 
men and women of the betsl. chies In favor of the uon-nsc 
or animal food. All phases of tills interesting question 
arc considered in its pages in an aids mauuur, and anyone 
who ia Interested in the subject cannot inuhe a better use 
of the 75 cents demanded as the tmhgcrtption price of this 
Journal, than by becoming a subscriber to it. 

The subscription price may be sent to tie office of pub¬ 
lication of “Goon Hkaltii.'' at. this place, or to our 
English office In charge or Mis* Jennie Tlutyor, Interna¬ 
tional Book and Tract Depository, 72 Dennuge fUroot, 
Grimsby, England. Remittances may bo uimle in itngtngc 
stamps, post-office ord r, or draft. BubscrlptionM sent 
to Knglund should be in postage stamps or money order. 


LADIES Maws 

best homes. We make you 
the following Liberal Offer; We will send 
the paper, postpaid, from Sept, 1 to Jan. 1,lSb7, 
on receipt of ONI„Y xo CENTS. 

AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING 

b • Kruledly n ladies* journal. P&b&fad month¬ 
ly. handsomely illustrated, filled with original 
Stories, Poems, with departments on 

Home Cooking, Art, Recipes, 
Bric-a-hrac. Artistic Needle Work, 
Window Gardening, Flowers, 
Mothers 1 Corner, Children's Nook, 
Household Pets and all Home 
9uV>ject*» ; By many of oar best writers. 8nb- 
ecription price, 50 cents per year. Samples free. 

Till? 1) D <,f, mbined Tree- 

NIL i. n. >>'»? wiiwi ud 

ocisoora. fin m- 



pered. 


dispensable rirt.iclo !»*r every 
woman, made nt the lM»at En¬ 
glish steel, hand-forged, oil-tem- 
Every pair warranted. Sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. Or we will solid the scissors 
to any one that will send two subscribers to 
Ahkrioan Housekeeping and $uk», American 
Housekeeping Co., 145 LaSalle street., Chitvigu. 


THE TRUE EDUCATOR, 

A lO-Page Edarstloutl Journal, 

For TEACHERS, STUDENTS, PARENTS, anrf 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Devoted to the dUcuaaion of the best methods of General Ed¬ 
ucation, and especially to the queatkm of combining Manual 
Training with Mental Culture. 

Pries tilj 7$ Cent* i Year tf IS Ruben. 

Also an advertising medium for schools, all kinds of school 
supplies, maps, books, pianos, organs, and other first-da** 
advertisements. Address, 

THE TRUE KDFC’ATOIL Boat* Laaoastar. Maas. 


THE SYPHON SYRINGE 

la the heat syringe made. Is uutoiuat.ir »u action, durable, 
and cannot get out of repair. or • teni»u, 

Address, 

SANITARY SUPPLY €0., 

Battle Oeek, Mich. 


RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 


ST. HELENA, CAL. 



-TIV-HIS delightful Resort has been fitted up as a Sanitarium. 
•'Lt and offers unr*valled advantages to TO OUSTS mid 
' ALL CLASSES OF I.WAULS, both for Winter and 
^'»TTimeT. it is situated on the south-western slope of Howdi 
Mountain, a locality of enviable reputation for health-recuper- 
jring qualities, about ww feet above tide level, 500 feet above 
ami overiooking the noted and beautiful Napa Valley, and 2 % 
miles from St. Helena. 

ITS NATURAL ADVANTAGES 

Are equal to those of any other health resort. It is noted for 
its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and Balmy Sunshine, 
Even Temperature, Mild Breexes, and the absence of high 
winds. 

OUR REMEDIAL MEASURES 

Include AU Forms of Bath*, Vacuum Treatment, both local 
and general Galvanic and Faradic Electricity, Mechanical 
Appliances and Exercises for the Development of the Lungs, 
Vital Organ-., and Muscular System, and Fur© of Deformities. 

THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 

By known rcroedlhl agent* is employed. With these natural 
mid acquired advantage: , pleasant mid desirable surroundings, 
thorough jnd judicious treatment and wholesome diet, most 
v^lMf. who avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, 
rapidly r-cover. 

IHB KF,TREAT is trader a thoroughly competent direc- 
•Hid -xtioits have the ca» e or two regularly graduated phy- 
u« ol « \p»rience, who air a- uicd by wcll-iraiued and 
.'Miilrtn -t fxnd bdy a-iitants. 

AH Invalids and Tourists may feel assured that they will 
he courteously received, and kindly cared for. 

For Circulars arid further particulars, address 

RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

ST. HELENA, GAL. 


WHY BE WITHOUT THIS 

KING OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 



TliU '«IUlan Is the nne in nctnal use by FVof. SWING And Pr*. 

TnoM/is, ioiumer, Lawrence, dt»i oUj.t* w»n. 

They my. tn ..f ACCURACY, INDEXING, 4iul #i 

srni-rsl liupmvamini-, w;V nn AMERICAN \pUTTT0NS an.1 UK P 2 
VlSH iSS. ttti.l vmtI'.m- '»Wer POINTS < »K MERIT, u In SUPERIOR ~ 0 
u» die RuglUh «vnrl wltkh U rr/t/uceit In UnJt liWi.t le». Sand for * -fc 
“-wu t.. - * 

JOBXT L. ATWATEB, Northwestern Q*ncr*l Agent, 

IS W*JUnjCvi\ .VI,, «wr. IFitlnuJl jiv., ChidOj/v, JiL 
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Nothing can be of greater practical interest to any household 
than the information which will be contained in 

Good Healtli for 1887, 

On all subjects relating to 

PERSONAL HYGIENE—Diet, Exercise, Sleep, etc. 

HEALTHY HOMES—Location, Plan, Ventilation, Drainage, etc. 
TEMPERANCE—All phases of this great theme. 


The Journal for the coming year will contain, as heretofore, the Departments for 

Household Science, 

The Question Box, 

Domestic Medicine, 

And three New Departments of great Interest: 

S06IAL Vb'HITY, UYG1EKE, 




Hygiene for Little Frolics. 

MAKING, IN ALL, 

Ten Special Departments, 


The Most Pragtigal, the Liveliest, and the Most Largely 
Girgulated Journal of Its Glass, 


EVERY NUMBER HmUSTRATKE). 


32 PAGES, MONTHLY, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00. 

HEALTH PUBLISHING C0. f - Battle Creek, Mieh. 















“ No Medicine if you Please.” 


iSim' Hygiene r««r Young Folks.) 
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HOW TO VENTILATE A COTTAGE HOME. 

BY TIIE EDITOR. 

At this season of the year, the question <>f 
fresh air is an all-important one. It is as¬ 
tonishing with what apathy the majority of 
persons regard this subject. Thousands of 
persons congregate* in churches and lecture 
halls, and with the utmost unconcern spend 
hours in a stilling mid pointed atmosphere. 
In their dwellings, millions of human beings 
barricade themselves against that most essen¬ 
tial of all the necessaries of life, Clod’s life- 
giving oxygen. As a result, consumption 
has become the scourge of civilization. The 
annual sacrifice to ignorance and hecdlessncss 
of nature’s requirements in this respect, sends 
to untimely graves nearly one-fifth of all who 
die. There is no sanitary subject which ought 
to interest every intelligent person more than 
the question how to ventilate a home. 

In the construction of a dwelling, attention 
should be given, aud ample provision made for 
the adequate supply of fresh and pure air. It 
should be recollected that each person requires 
not less than forty to sixty cubic feet of pure, 
fresh air per minute, or 2400 to 3G00 cubic feet 
per hour. To secure this amount of air, requires 
for each person an opening not less than one- 
sixth of a square foot in area, and absolute 
safety requires a still larger area. Some fresh 
air will find its way in through cracks, be¬ 
tween window sashes, under and around doors, 
and even through brick walls; but this is an 
uncertain and inadequate supply, and open¬ 


ings should be provided at convenient places 
for this purpose. 

If provision for the proper ventilation of 
a house is made at the time of its construction, 
very little expense need he involved; hence 
the importance of giving this matter attention 
when planning a dwelling. The follow ing is 
a brief summary of the principles of correct 
ventilation, which ought to be familiar to 
every one. whether interested in house-build¬ 
ing or not:— 

1. Foi* efficient ventilation of each room in 
a building, two openings are necessary, one 
for entrance of fresh air, and one for egress 
of foul air 

2. When the fresh air enters a room warm, 
as when furnaces are used for heating, the 
foul air opening should be at the bottom, as 
the oldest air in the room, and consequently 
the most impure, will be that w hich has been 
in the room the longest, and has been grad¬ 
ually cooled by contact with outside walls and 
window surfaces. When a room is heated by 
stoves, the foul air opening should be near 
the ceiling. 

3. The size of openings depends upon the 
number of persons to be supplied with air. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that an 
opening of twenty-four square inches’ space 
in both inlet aud outlet is required for each 
individual in a room. The openings should 
be of sufficient size to allow a passage of at 
least three thousand cubic feet of air per hour 
without creating too perceptible drafts. Air 
cannot travel through a room more rapidly 
than five feet a second without a current be- 
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GOOD I^TH. 


iiig perceptible. A sick-room needs two or 
three times the ordinary amount of ventila¬ 
tion. 

4. The foul-air openings of rooms should 
connect with heated ventilating shafts. Cold- 
air shafts are uncertain ventilators. They are 
not to he relied upon. The amount of draft 
in the shaft depends upon the height of the 
shaft and the amount of heat in it. Various 
methods of heating the ventilating shaft may 
be adopted. In a building heated by steam ; 
steam-pipes may be employed. In ordinary 
dwellings, the waste heat of smoke pipes or 
chimneys may be utilized for the purpose* 
An oil-stove or a gas-jet may be used for heatj 
ing small shafts in dwellings; or a smal 
stove may be used to accomplish the same 
purpose in larger shafts. 

5. Rooms on different stories should not 
open into the same ventilating shaft, as the 
upper rooms are certain, under various eir_ 
cumstauces, to receive the foul air from the 
rooms below. 

NOVEL METUOl<S OF VENTILATING A HOME.* 

Fig. 1 shows how a common stove. A. bv 
the addition of a sheet-iron jacket, 1>, which 
communicates with tin* open air through a 
pipe, i\ and a wooden box, E. passing beneath 
the floor through the foundation wall, may be 
made to supply warm, fresh air to a room al 
most as efficiently as a furnace. 

A similar arrangement may be easily ap¬ 
plied to a box-6tove. Any kind of a stove 
may be arranged in the same manner. If pre¬ 
ferred. the stove may be located in the base¬ 
ment, and completely inclosed by the jacket, 
when it becomes practically a furnace. When 
thus arranged, a pipe of ample size should 
lead from the top of the jacket to a register 
in the floor of the room to be heated. With 
a good-sized stove thus arranged, two or three 
rooms may be sufficiently heated, even in very 
cold weather. Care must be taken to arrange 
the fresh-air opening so that it will not be pre 

* For the designs of the method* illustrated on the accompa¬ 
nying colored plate, we are indebted to our friend, the ltev. 
D. 0. Jacokes, who has devoted much time and patience to the 
development of simple mean? forprovltllug efficient ventilation 
for common dwellings ami country churches and school build, 
ing*. 


vented by adverse winds from operating effi¬ 
ciently. 

Fig. >? shows how the same principle may 
be applied in a jacket placed about a stove 
pipe, ft should, of course, be recollected that 
none of these methods are effective unless 
some means is provided by which the foul air 
may escape from the room. 

Fig. $ shows how a chimney may be so con¬ 
structed as to operate both as a ventilator and 
a smoke flue. I> represents the smoke flue; 
A, B, and C, the ventilating flues, which are 
separated from the smoke flue by a brick or 
sheet-iron partition, which is heated by the 
smoke and hot gases in the smoke flue, and 
thus secures a draft in the ventilating flues. 
The same result may be secured by carrying 
the smoke otr by means of a pipe or stack 
carried up through the center of the chimney, 
by means of which the air inside the chimney 
will )>e heated and an excellent draft secured. 
All that remains to be done is to connect each 
room to be ventilated with the chimney by 
means of a duet of proper size, which should 
open at the floor of the room. If two stories 
are to be ventilated, the chimney space may 
he divided by a partition, as shown in Fig. 4, 
(\ chimney; l\ pipe in center. One side 
should be used for the lower, the other for the 
upper story. 

Fig. o. This cut illustrates a means by 
which a constant supply of warm, pure air 
may be obtained, and efficient ventilation se¬ 
cured by simple and inexpensive means which 
are applicable to any house. The arrangement 
of the jacket and fresh-air pipe are the same 
as shown in Fig. 1. In addition is seen pipe 
V, which starts near the floor behind the stove, 
and is connected with the chimney just below 
the entrance of the smoke pipe into the chim¬ 
ney. This arrangement gives perfect satis¬ 
faction when the chimney is large and the 
draft strong and constant. It cannot be re¬ 
lied upon when the draft is deficient, as * 
will diminish tin* draft of the stove so as to 
cause smoke to enter the room. 

Fig . ij shows an ingenious method of heat¬ 
ing two rooms and ventilating one of them, 
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THE BEE HIVE. 

* * * 

* * * * 44 

* * * Observe * # * 

* * these busy little * * 

* * bees A-laying up their * * 

* * honey. Ami try to be as * * 

* * wise as these By saving ali * * 

your money. You smoke, say * 

* * rive cigars away. And drink, * * 

* say six times, daily; Cards, pool, * 

* * and billiards too you play. And * 

* treat the fellows gaily. In twenty * 

* yearn this fun. will cost. According to* 

* good scholars. With interest and time * 
that's lost. .lust $30,000. But if you count 

your loss of health. And self-inflicted trouble. 
You'll find this foolish waste of wealth Will 
figure more than double. Then when It's time no 
more to slave, Bui pleasure take, su sick you Will 
feel because you didn't save. You'll want someone 
t<» kick you. So imitate these busy bees, And all 
your pennies treasure,: Ami then, when older* take 
your ease. With forty years of pleasure.— Dtnbjc. 


HEALTH AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 

(». ft. PLAGE, M. I>. 

By some of the ancients, health was con¬ 
sidered a possession of the greatest value. 

Among the nations of the earth those that 
were strong, those who eon hi endure hardships, 
those who knew not the weakening power of 
modern civilization, hut devoted their whole 
attention, even from childhood to mature man¬ 
hood, to the culture, training, and perfecting of 
every physical power, these arc the men who 
swayed kingdoms, conquered nations, and left 
on the annals of history such records as have 
immortalized their names, and proved to the 
world that man. with Ids possible physical en 
dowmeuts, is the masterpiece of the great 
Creator's works. 

In order to show to what degree health 
was valued by the ancients, we would refer the 
reader to the history of some of the customs 
and laws by which they reached such a degree 
of perfection health wise. In the history of 
the Persians before and during the reign of 
Cyrus, we have a noble example of temper¬ 
ance in its most strict signification, and the 
results possible to be reached by a thorough 


conformity to the principles and laws which 
underlie all physical prosperity. Then a youth 
was taught the art of attaining and preserv¬ 
ing health as now lie is taught the art of squan¬ 
dering it. 

“The public good and common benefit of 
the nation, was the only principle and end 
of all their laws. The education of chil¬ 
dren was looked upon as the most impor¬ 
tant duty, and the most essential part of the 
government; it was not left to the cure of 
fat hers and mothers, whose blind affection and 
fondness often render them incapable of that 
olliee ; but the State took it upon itself. 

“ Boys were all brought up in common after 
one uniform manner where everything was 
regulated—the place and length of their exer¬ 
cise, the times of eating, the quality of their 
meat and drink, and their different kinds of 
punishment. The only food allowed either 
the children or the young men, was bread, 
cresses, and water. Their object was to ac¬ 
custom them early to temperance and sobriety: 
and besides, they considered that a plain, fru¬ 
gal diet without any mixture of sauces or ra¬ 
gouts, would strengthen the body and lay such 
a foundation of health as would enable them 
to endure the hardships and fatigues of war 
to a good old age,” 

The school in which they were trained con¬ 
sisted of hut four classes, and each student’s 
position was regulated by his age. All boys 
were kept in the first, or “children's class,’ 
until the age of sixteen, at which time they 
were transferred to the class of young men. 
In this first, or children’s class, the only train¬ 
ing consisted in the use of the bow, and throw¬ 
ing the spear and javelin. During the next 
ten years, they were required to serve as 
watchmen by night and to take long and tire¬ 
some hunting expeditions with the king or 
wait upon the governors during the day. 
Thus we see they were always kept occupied, 
and as Robin says : •• In this class, they were 
more narrowly watched and kept in stricter 
subjection than before, because that age re¬ 
quires the closest inspection, and lias the 
greatest need of restraint.” 
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utilizing the heat of the stove pipe in the 
second story to create a draft to ventilate the 
room below. It will be observed that only 
the lower room is supplied with fresh air, 
This defect might be remedied by a small 
register in the floor of the upper room just 
over the stove of the lower room. 

Fig. 7 shows how a room may be ventilated 
by taking the air down through a register in 
the floor through a pipe, B, to the chimney 
flue. A. It will be observed that the opening 
of the ventilating pipe is below C. which rep¬ 
resents the smoke pipe from a furnace. If 
the ventilating pipe were to enter the chimney 
above the smoke pipe, smoke would enter the 
room above. Both of the arrangements last 
described and illustrated by Figs. (I and 7 re¬ 
quire a very strong draft. 

In constructing a dwelling-house with refer 
once to health in the matter of heating and 
ventilating, we know of n<» better plan for 
heating than to provide an improved form of 
furnace as a means of supplying warm, pure 
air, and a grate for every room <>r suit of 
rooms as a means of ventilation. 

Fig. <S illustrates the evils of stove-beating 
and window ventilation. The fresh air enters 
cold, at the lower opening, and keeps the floor 
constantly cold, while the air higher in the 
room may be uncomfortably warm. This 
makes t he head hot and the feet cold. 

Fig. y illustrates the position necessary for 
a man who wishes to keep his head cool and 
his feet warm in such a room. 

CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 

Thk making of simple and healthful under¬ 
garments was a good deal of a problem, but 
the dress-reform women have solved it; and 
a woman may be dressed very sensibly, very 
comfortably, and very prettily in the clothing 
without bauds, which can now be purchased 
so reasonably. It is a mistake to suppose 
that “reformed” under-clothing is ugly, for 
it is not. The French have taken it up, and 
their touch alone would straighten out the 
harshness, which for sake of courtesy, one may 
grant that the pioneers in dress reform put 
into the garments they introduced. Some 


of the most dainty union garments possible 
come now in woven goods of wool or silk 
or cotton, or of combinations of these, and 
many of them may be trimmed as delicately 
and fancifully as one may desire. 

It is harder to emancipate woman-kind from 
heavy skirts than from corsets. Hundreds 
of women have laid off their corsets with a 
great deal of hygienic ardor, and then gone 
on hanging heavy skirts on their long-suf¬ 
fering waists, with nothing to relieve the 
dead weight from the hips, until even a dress- 
reformer would bog for the return of the cor¬ 
set. The only sensible way is to wear the 
made waists, which are titled to the form, and 
which have buttons on them, and serve for 
both corset and skirt-supporter. With one of 
these and a good stilt' mohair petticoat but¬ 
toned to it over her union-made under-gar¬ 
ment, a woman is ready to put on a walking 
dress and walk three times as far with one- 
fourth the fatigue felt in the ordinary dress. 

There is one point on which dress-reform¬ 
ers are usually too silent, and that is that it 
is very hard, indeed, at first to dress sensibly, 
if one has been accustomed to corsets and 
three or four petticoats. It is harder than 
learning to ride horseback or to play tennis 
or J.o ride a tricycle. But it is an accomplish¬ 
ment worth gaining ; and a woman who has 
once earned, by a fortnight’s effort, the use 
of her own muscles, and has learned the de¬ 
light of carrying around the weight of two or 
three or four pounds of clothing instead of 
eight or ten pounds, will never go back to tight 
and heavy garments.— Bouton Record. 

Bred in the Bones .—A well-known Mas¬ 
sachusetts lady tells the following story ; • I 
received a call one afternoon from half a 
dozen or more little girls. After talking with 
them awhile. I said, * My dears, which would 
you rather have me do, stay indoors this 
beautiful afternoon and make some cake, or 
join you in a romp in the garden? ’ They re¬ 
plied in a chorus from which no voice was 
missing; ‘We’d rather have you stay, and 
make some cake.’ ” 
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After having complied with the demands 
of this second and most trying course for 
a series of twenty-five years, they were then 
ready to take their position among the men 
of the kingdom, From these were chosen the 
officers of armies, those who were needed by 
the government to hold offices of trust. 

Leaving this school at the age of fifty, they 
became the veterans and worthy alumni, of 
this highest system of physical, mental, and 
moral training ; and from whom were chosen, 
also, those of the greatest wisdom and most 
exalted characters, to form the public councils, 
and sit in the courts of justice. 

We too often forget that many of the ex¬ 
amples and experiences of the past, might !>e 
of the greatest value to us, if only appreciated 
in their simplicity and applied in their purity; 
and that an equal number of the speculative 
modern theories and customs are but snares 
and pitfalls to our physical, mental, and moral 
well-being. Where do we find to-day such bar¬ 
racks against disease, such fortresses against 
evil as in the system given above ? 

As we look back over the pages of history, 
to these and similar instances in which sim¬ 
plicity of life has contributed to real nobility 
and force of character, we can but deprecate 
the fact that with all the enlightenment of 
Christianity and modern civilization, we must 
go to the sturdy sous of Nature for the pur¬ 
est example of life in accordance with the di¬ 
vine purposes of the Creator as relates to our 
physical well-being. 


Science Baffled . — Young Man, Is it true, 
doctor, that smoking cigarettes tends to soften 
the brain? 

Physician. There is a belief to that effect; 
but with all our boasted modern scientific ap¬ 
pliances, it can never be verified. 

Young Mon. Why, doctor? 

Physician. Because nobody with brains 
ever smokes them. 


—‘ The Fat ing of much flesh fills us with 
a multitude of evil diseases and multitudes of 
evil desires.”— Porphyrins , 238 A. I). 


HOW “THIS CLIMATE DON'T AGREE WITH 
MY CONSTITUTION 

( BY W. A. 11I.AKELY. 

“ I came out. here for my health, and 1 have 
lived here three }x*ars now, and am no better 
than when I came. This climate don’t agree 
with my constitution.” As I heard a neigh¬ 
bor make this remark, T said to myself : I 
should not think it would ; nor any other cli¬ 
mate either. The man was well built, and 
had a well formed brain ; but neither his 
body nor his brain was doing him very good 
service. He was broken down in health, and 
his head troubled him considerably. 

It was readily apparent to the close ob¬ 
server why one of the most healthful climates, 
a genial sun, and an invigorating atmosphere, 
did uot have a beneficial effect upon the “ pa¬ 
tient.” On visiting the place, one saw a 
house of pleasant appearance, a large frame 
barn, an easy carriage, and general conven¬ 
iences for comfort. 

But on entering the house, 1 found that he 
did not live in “this climate” at all, but that 
he had an “artificial climate ” peculiar to the 
Mr. Johnston’s place. The air was warm 
and close ; every window was closed for fear 
that the health of the family, which, of course, 
was in a very bad condition, might suffer if a 
particle of outside air should enter ! In fact, 
the room really smelled bad for want of proper 
ventilation. I boro it patiently (apparently), 
not having a “sextant” to whom I could 
“appeel” to open the “ winders ” and let in 
Some “are.” Then after learning what con¬ 
stituted his usual bill of fare. I could plainly 
see that 1 had been right in thinking that 
neither this nor any other climate would 
“ agree with his constitution.” In fact, 
his surroundings and dietary were enough to 
ruin any constitution, however strong it 
might be naturally. Flesh-meats, including 
pork, were largely eaten. The food was taken 
into the stomach rapidly, in an insufficiently 
masticated state, being washed down by hot 
drinks,—ho invariably having tea, coffee, or 
chocolate for breakfast, coffee for dinner, and 
tea for supper. Pickles and the usual list of 
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highly seasoned, unhealthful, and indigestible, 
so-called foods, were in abundance, “ Variety 
was the spice of death” on that table. In¬ 
sufficient exercise, foul air, and a stomach 
overloaded with an excess of innutritions food, 
is pretty sure to make any climate affect an 
individual in the same way as our neighbor 
was affected. 

But we find such people everywhere. The 
medical business in this country is simply 
enormous. Invalids arc almost innumerable. 
Yet all of these things are laid to u climate,” 
14 misfortune,” “ too much business,” 44 over¬ 
work/ 1 etc. 

It is truly a 44 misfortune ft for any one to 
be sick. But generally it is the individual 
himself who is to blame. If the proper at¬ 
tention be paid to the laws of health, a per¬ 
son can, as a rule, do almost any kind of work 
or live in almost any climate. But doctors 
may warn the people our health journals 
bring it repeatedly before their minds, and 
our public men lecture on the subject over 
and over again, and still these people live on 
as before ; apparently, they love to have it so 

Another common complaint is •• too much 
business.” A man gets up in the morning, 
eats iiis breakfast—perhaps his food may 
be of a wholesome character,—and he then 
goes to work. In a short time, somebody 
calls and otters him some fruit, which, of 
course, lie takes ; he also has a few crackers, 
with some fruit, for a lunch whenever he 
gets hungry. After eating an apple or two, 
or an orange, tins suffices him until dinner 
time. This is repeated in the afternoon. 
Then, as he has work to do in t he evening, he 
takes some supper. From two to live hours 
are spent in work, and then he retires. 

The next morning he wakes up with a head¬ 
ache. He has no appetite for his breakfast. 

44 1 worked entirely too hard yesterday, ' lie 
says (well, he probably did with his digestive 
organs). His stomach cannot work properly, 
and after continuing sometime in such a 
course, he is prostrated, and has our 44 heart¬ 
felt sympathies” because he has been 4 over¬ 
worked.” lie never seems to understand why 
his digestive organs do not work well, as lie 
is u always careful to have only (food, health - 


fid food on his table ; and fruit is among the 
very hest of foods/ 1 he says in regard to that 
which he had eaten between meals. But it 
was not who./ he had eaten in his case ; it was 
when and how. 

It is a well known truth that the violation 
of Nature’s laws will bring Nature's penal¬ 
ties. The stomach must have rest; if it is not 
given by the person voluntarily, it will be 
taken at his expense. When a person is con¬ 
stantly violating the most important princi¬ 
ples of health, we certainly cannot he sur¬ 
prised to hear persons say, 44 This climate 
don’t agree with my constitution ' ; and to 
find that <{ overwork” breaks down so many 
of our professional men. 

— 44 1 see,” said St ubbs, 44 that Dr. Michael 
Foster tells the British Association that the 
smoking of tobacco produces defective vision ; 
do you believe it?” 44 Oh, I am sure of it/ 1 re¬ 
plied Mrs. S., for I saw your friend Butts last 
evening puffing away, quite unconscious that 
there were several ladies in the room.”— 
Buxton Transcript. 

—Horse-back riding combines more quali¬ 
ties of healthful exercise than almost any other* 
It secures air. light, exercise, and pleasure. 
A ride—one ride a flay—taken regularly, is 
both a preventive and a cure for nearly all 
human maladies. To some, advice must be 
given to ride slowly; but to others, we may 
say in the language of the old polypharma- 
centists: ••When taken, to be well shaken.” 
— Dr. Frank I la mi I tun. 

—There is no better medicine, no greater 
purifier, no better friend to good health, clean¬ 
liness. and long life than sunshine. There is 
an old Spanish proverb which says: k ‘ Where 
the sun does not enter, the doctor must.” 
And the truth condensed in that statement is a 
whole lecture on the health of the home. Sun¬ 
shine costs nothing, is refreshing, invigorat¬ 
ing, life-giving to both sick and well. People 
have somehow gotten the idea that nothing is 
valuable which docs not cost something, and 
are too likely to value all blessings by the 
money value they represent.— Western fnsvr 
mice Iitvinc* 
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—Jack Frost is no respecter of persons. 
Look out for 44 nips.” 

—The best food for cold weather is abun¬ 
dance of milk, grains, and ripe fruits. 

—If you want the baby to get the croup, let 
it creep about on the cold door with bare arms 
and legs. A sure method. 

—Remember that animal heat is vastly 
more costly than warm, woolen under gar¬ 
ments. It is poorest economy to go thinly 
clad. 


—The thrifty farmer keeps his sheep and 
cattle comfortable in warm barns and sheds. 
It pays, because they consume less food. 

—If you want warm feet in cold weather, 
don’t toast them on a stove or over a register. 
Keep them warm by warm shoes and stockings, 
and plenty of leg exercise, 

—If you wish to avoid spring biliousness, 
begin now : stop eating rich food, greasy 
soups and gravies, and cramming with sweets : 
and give your liver a chance to do its duty. 

—A hard uip from Jack Frost, that freezes 
fingers or toes, or an ear or a nose, is vastly 
less dangerous than those smaller - nips ” that 
produce colds in the head, or on the lungs. One 
is cured in a week, the other may end only in 
the grave. 

—Don’t be afraid of the weather. The 
Turks have an adage, that in cholera times 
more people die of tear than of the disease. 
So of the weather. Hundreds of people take 
cold from seeing a window open when the 
draft is outward instead of inward ! 


Dampers in Stove Pipes .—Thousands of per¬ 
sons have been induced by arguments looking 
to the economy in the consumption of fuel to 
put into their stove pipes or smoke tines, damp¬ 


ers of various patterns for the purpose of les¬ 
sening the draft. This thoughtless and dan¬ 
gerous practice ought to be condemned in the 
most vigorous fashion by every sanitarian. 
To cut off the draft of a stove at the point at 
which the air enters the stove can do no pos¬ 
sible harm, as the smoke flue is left free and 
continues to carry away the products of com¬ 
bustion : but to cut off the draft by a damper 
in the stove pipe, confines the gases in the 
stove and makes the probability of their en¬ 
trance into the room very great. The danger 
from the entrance of smoke is not so great, 
as smoke will at once appeal to the senses 
so that the damper will be opened : but 
the imperfect draft occasions incomplete 
combustion so that there is formed in the 
stove an exceedingly poisonous gas which 
may escape from the stove in quantities suf- 
tieient to do a vast deal of mischief before 
being discovered by the senses. A stove 
damper in a stove pipe is as dangerous to (he 
health and lives of a family as a keg of powder 
under the stove. 


Cellar Air .—Perhaps every person is not 
aware that the air of a close cellar in which 
are kept quantities of fruits and vegetables, is 
actually poisonous. This is especially true if 
these perishable substances are in a state of 
decomposition, which is certain to be the case 
in early spring if not during the winter 
months: but it is not necessary that actual 
decomposition should be taking place in order 
that the air should be contaminated. When 
fruits are undergoing the process of ripening, 
they give off carbonic acid gas just as does an 
animal or a person. It is evident then that 
a cellar needs ventilation as much as a sitting- 
room or a bedroom. A cellar which is in 
communication with a house, is certain to con¬ 
tribute some of its poisoned air to the living 
rooms of the house to be inhaled by the in¬ 
mates, if there is not made some other and 
easier way of escape. A cellar ought never 
to be used for the storage of perishable sub¬ 
stances if located under a house : but if it 
is so used, it should most certainly be ven¬ 
tilated. 
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(Devoted to Temperance, Mental and Moral Culture, Home Culture, 
Natural History, and other interesting Topics. 


Conducted by Mrs. E E. Kellogg, A. M. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Ris<l out. O bells, ring silver-^weet o'er hill and nmor and 
fell ! 

I n mnllow echoes, lei vour chimes iheir hopeful story tell. 

Ulu 4 out. rlnjr out. nil jubilant, this joyous, glad refrain : 

“ A bright new year, a glad new year hath come to us again! ” 

Ah ! who can suv how much of joy within it there may be 

Stored up for us, who listen now to your sweet melody? 

Good-bye, Old Year! tried, trusty friend, thy tale at last Is told. 

O New Year, write ihou thine for ns In linos of brightest gold ! 

The flowers of spring mtiHt. bloom at last, when gone, the win¬ 
ter’s snow ; 

Go l grant that after sorrow past, we till some joy may know. 

Though Rmpest-tossed our barque awhile, on life’s rough 
waves may he. 

There comes a day of calm at last when we the haven see. 

Then ring, ring on, O pealing hells 1 there’s music in the 
sound ; 

King on. ring on. and still ring on, and wake the echoes round. 

The while we wish, both for ourselves and all whom we hold 
dear. 

That God may gracious be*to us, in this the bright new year! 

— ('haml)erx’ x Journal, 


ONE WOMAN'S WAY. 

OONCI.UDKD. 

Tukuk is no need to tell you of those hours 
of confession and anguish in which I took the 
poor, distracted head to my breast, and it lay 
there quiet, but hopeless till my own faith 
brought hack a glimmer of faith for him. 

Two things were necessary ; to change the 
scene altogether for a time, and to alter our 
habits, once for all. in one essential particular. 
That food had at any time any influence on 
this habit, had never occurred to me till 1 
came to study the treatises on food. Differ 
as they do in their views upon alcohol 
there is Imt one voice as to the food csson, 
tial for a stomach whose powers are half- 
destroyed by alcohol. For the story of in¬ 
temperance everywhere is the story of heavy 


overeating of animal food in highly seasoned 
forms. The unending pork and bacon of the 
South and West, the excessive meat-eating in 
our great cities, all create an abnormal thirst 
which only a powerful stimulant can satisfy. 

1 do not need to go into physiological details, 
but you know that flesh digests more rapidly 
than vegetables, certain principles which it 
contains being more quickly absorbed, and 
giving a sense of strength which is stimula¬ 
tion, but not real building up. A preponder¬ 
ance of vegetables and fruit is necessary, 
which assimilate more slowly and do not cre¬ 
ate the thirst which follows inevitably on 
taking too much meat, just because an over¬ 
supply excites the stomach and produces ex¬ 
cessive action. There is a regular circle of 
cause and effect, The stomach, irritated by 
overstimulation, develops gastritis, which in¬ 
duces excessive thirst. Animal food keeps 
up the gastritis by overstimulation and taxa¬ 
tion of the affected organs ; the gastritis ex¬ 
cites thirst ; thirst perpetuates drunkenness. 
Our system of living had been all wrong 
for both John and the children, and l was 
directly responsible for the development of 
the tendency showing itself in my little 
Stephen. We were all rather light eaters, but 
accustomed to consider meat essential at least 
twice a day, and using condiments and many 
highly seasoned pickles freely. Curry was 
John’s favorite dish ; and while I did not allow 
Stephen and Harry to cat this. 1 gave them 
all the meat they wanted, and hardly noted 
1 their indifference to vegetables and fruits, 
i Instead of weakening the tendency, and grad¬ 
ually eliminating it altogether, I had lived as 
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if bent upon developing it to the utmost, and 
habits were already so lirinly fixed that the 
change would probably mean mouths and years 
of effort. 1 thought of it all as l sat there, 
but all must wait until one thing was settled. 

Together we faced what must be done. I 
saw John break those horrible bottles, and 
then, holding my hands as if I were the only 
thing between him and perdition, vow that 
while reason was left him. no drop of the curse 
should ever touch his lips again. The next 
day, we left everything behind and journeyed 
to a quiet retreat, where other men in the 
same condition have past through their strug¬ 
gles before him, and then our work began. 

(iod spare me from ever looking upon such 
another struggle ! Each day, death seemed 
nearer. The agony of craving was something 
unimaginable—a possession. He could not 
cat, he could not sleep. There were minutes 
when it seemed as if \ must yield, and give 
something that would relieve the deathly ex¬ 
haustion ; but Dr. J. was firm, ami John no 
less so. “ If 1 die.” he said, “it will be be¬ 
cause 1 have forfeited my life to live. Death 
is better than the ignoble living, the shame, I 
of these last two years. 1 mean to live if I 
can, but be glad if I cannot, my darling, that 
1 died for lighting. God knows the tempta- 1 
tions. If there is a way of escape, he will I 
grant it to me,” 

Out of the depths he came at last, weak 
as an infant, worn to a shadow of his own 
self, but lying there in peace, with a quiet in his 
eyes they had never before known ; for at last 
the craving was stilled, and. as he came back 
to health, there was no return. But we found 
there was no safety, save in the most rigid 
adherence to the regimen laid down—meat 
only once a day, ami then beef or mutton 
preferable, broiled or roasted, never fried or 
highly seasoned, and never allowed to include 
pork in any form ; much fruit, vegetables and 
grains in every form, but no pastry; in short, 
nothing that demanded unnatural labor of the 
stomach or could create unnatural thirst. 
John studied the subject with the same eager 
ness 1 had felt, discussing every detail with 
the doctor. “ It is all in our hands, after all,” 


he said, the day before we were to leave. 
Why is it that these things are never taught? 
There is not a mother who could not be made 
to understand that drunkenness is not a vice, 
but a disease, and curable by natural methods. 
There arc hopeless cases, as there are hopeless 
diseases, but God does not leave us helpless. 
We can know if we will. 

It was a hard pull for the children. But 
Stephen was wiser than his years, lie saw 
what his father gave up. John told him all 
that he could of the reasons for it; and though 
it was months before they became accustomed 
to the new order, and \ was in terror at 
times lest their strength would never be theirs ; 
it came at last and has stayed. When Stephen 
was twelve years old, John told him the 
[ whole, and it bound the two into a partnership 
i of effort and understanding more perfect than 
anything l have known between father and . 
son. Temptation has come for both, but the 
remedy is in their own hands, and they know 
it. Stephen became a physician naturally, 
and holds the theory, which lie practices just 
as far as his patients allow, that nature offers 
natural means of cure for any and every dis¬ 
ease—air, sunshine, sleep, and food being able, 
nine times out of ten, to cure ; while their joint 
forces, understandiugly used from the begin¬ 
ning of a life, guarantee manhood and 
womanhood not yet believed possible for the 
world, but a possession that will be the nat ural 
life of that better future of which we dream, 
fur which we labor, and which is God’s own 
meaning for us all.— CongregathmnUst. 

I —Manners come next to morals, not alone 

| because they help us to make the world pleas¬ 
anter. and thus render life easier to all around 
1 us, but also because they afford a key to that 
greater success and usefulness for which all 
generous persons long. 

—The law of the harvest is to reap more 
than you sow. Sow an act and you reap a 
habit ; sow a habit and you reap a character ; 
sow a character and you reap a destiny. 

—Love that has nothing but beauty to keep 
I it in good health, is short lived. 
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WHEN I MEAN TO MARRY. 

MY 4. O, *AXK. 

When «1<• I menu to marry ?—Well, 

’Tis idle to dispute witli fate: 

But if you ditW7.su to hear me tell. 

Pray listen while I fix the date. 

When daughters haste, with eager feet, 

A mother’s daily toil to share, 

Can make the puddings which they eat, 

And mend the stockings which they wear; 

When maidens look upon a man 
As in himself what they would marry. 

And not as army soldiers scan 
A sutler or a commissary : 

When gentle Indies who have got 
The offer of a lover’s hand. 

Consent to share his earthly lot. 

And do not menu his lot of land ; 

When young mechanics are allowed 
To lind and wed the farmer’s girls 

Who ihrn’t expect, to be endowed 
With rubies, diamonds, and pearls: 

When wives, in short, shall freely give 
Their hearts and hands to aid their spouses, 

And live as they were wont to live 
Wit hin their sires’ one-story houses : 

Then, madam, if I'm not too old, 

Be juiced to quit tills lonely life. 

Pi I 1 irush my heaver, cease to scold, 

And look about, me l’or a wife ! 


True Politeness .—The inbred politeness 
which springs from right-hearted ness and 
kindly feelings, is of no exclusive rank or 
station. The mechanic who works at the 
bench may possess it. as well as the clergy¬ 
man or the peer. It; is by no means a nec¬ 
essary condition that labor should in any 
respect be either rough or coarse. From 
the highest- to the lowest, the richest to the 
poorest, to no rank or condition in life has 
nature denied her highest boon,—the great 
heart. There never yet existed a gentleman 
but was lord of a great heart. And this may 
exhibit itself under the hodden-gray of the 
peasant as well as under the laced coat of the 
noble. 

“ The true gentleman has a keen sense of 
honor,—scrupulously avoiding mean actions. 
His standard of probity in word and action 
is high. He does not shuffle nor prevaricate, 


dodge nor skulk ; but is honest, upright, and 
straightforward. His law is rectitude,—ae- 
i t-ion in right lines. When he says yes. it is a 
law ; and he dares to say the valiant no at 
the fitting season. A gentleman will not be 
bribed : only the low-minded and unprinci¬ 
pled sell themselves to those interested in 
buying. tT — Smiles. 

WHAT TO TEACH THE GIRLS. 

At a recent social gathering in a southern 
city the question was asked, What shall 1 
teach my daughter? The various answers 
given were so full of sou n't! sense that we 
quote ;i portion of them for our readers :— 

Teach her that 100 cents make a dollar. 

Teach her to say 14 no ’' and mean it, or 
“ yesand stick to it. 

Teach her to wear a calico dress, and to 
wear it like a queen. 

Teach her how to sew on buttons, darn stock¬ 
ings, and mend gloves. 

Teach her to dress for health and comfort as 
well as for appearance. 

Teach her to cultivate (lowers, and to keep 
the kitchen garden. 

Teach her to make her room the neatest one 
in the house. 

Teach her to have nothing to do with in¬ 
temperate or dissolute young men. 

Teach her that tight lacing is uncomely as 
well as injurious to health. 

Teach her to regard the morals and habits, 
and not money, in selecting her associates. 

Teach her to observe the old adage : A 
place, for everything, and everything in its 
place,*' 

Teach her that music, drawing, and paint¬ 
ing, arc real accomplishments in the home, 
and are not to be neglected if there be time 
and money for their use. 

Teach her the important truism ; •• That 
the more she lives within her income, the 
more she will save, and the farther she will 
get from the poor-house. 

Teach her that a good, steady, church-go¬ 
ing mechanic, farmer, clerk, or teacher with¬ 
out a cent, is worth more than forty loafers or 
non-producers in broadcloth. 
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Teach her to embrace every opportunity for 
reading* and to select such books as will give 
her the most useful and practical information 
in order to make the best progress in earlier 
as well as later home and school life. 


The “Woman's Bible / 9 —A very remarkable 
enterprise is being undertaken at the present 
time in the shape of a revision of the Bible by 
women. A recent writer thus describes the 
manner in which the work is being carried 
on :— 

“ Around abroad table in a richly furnished 
drawing-room, sit half a dozen women with in¬ 
telligent faces and busy pens. Each one has 
a cheap copy of the Bible, which she carefully 
reads, and occasionally clips out a verse, and 
pastes it at the top of a long slip of white pa¬ 
per. The others then cut out the same verse 
from their Bibles, and dispose of it in the 
same manner. With this before them, they 
begin to discuss it in turn. One of these com¬ 
mentators is an excellent Orcek and Hebrew 
scholar. Another is profoundly learned in 
current. Bible criticism, while still another has 
gone through with care and has at her fingers’ 
ends all the great commentaries of Henry, 
Scott. Dr. Adam riarke. and others. After 
each verse has been thoroughly discussed, 
each woman writes under it what she has to 
say, and the sheets are then passed in to the 
secretary. This secretary is a recent gradu¬ 
ate from Vassar. She cuts out thismueh-talked- 
of verse from still another Bible, puts it at 
the top of a larger sheet of paper* and then 
appends under it the notes of all the lady 
commentators. When asked what was the 
object of this revision, one of the ladies who 
inspires and carries on t his tremendous labor, 
explained that they were doing what might he 
called a feminine revision of the Scriptures. 

• We find.’ she said, 1 in going over the Old 
and New Testaments, that about one-tenth of 
the Bible touches, in one way or another, upon 
women. We wish to know whether the male 
readings, translations and interpretations have 
been strictly fair to us, and in a spirit friendly 
to our sex. We and a great many other 
women have our doubts on the subject, so we 


propose issuing what may be called ‘‘The 
Woman's Bible. 1 ’ On our revising committee 
sit able women from England and America/ 

u A well-known publisher has agreed to is¬ 
sue the revision when it is completed, and by 
next summer 4 The Woman’s Bible* will be 
given to the public/’ 

Education and House-Keeping .—A good old 
farmer, who had a large family of girls, once 
said to me, 4 * What good will higher education 
do fanners’ girls ? *’ And 1 answered him 
thus: u My friend, I will tell you what I 
think. The woman who understands chemis¬ 
try well enough to know why bread rises, will 
be a more successful bread-maker than if she 
did not; the woman who is proficient, in mathe¬ 
matics, is more likely to keep her household 
expenses on the sunny side of Prolit and Loss. 
She who is thoroughly versed in physiology 
and hygiene, will make a better mother.—in 
short, he who has an educated wife has a 
priceless treasure/’ If T, a man, were called 
upon to give my advice to girls, I would say, 
emphatically. 1 Do not leave your good mother 
to do all the work. Do not allow a single day 
to pass without learning something new about 
housework. You may not believe it, but 1 
do—in proport ion to your previous knowledge 
of household affairs, so will your married life 
be happy* I believe that a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of household affairs is indispensable for. 
your future happiness. In nine cases out of 
ten, the first unkirul word spoken between a 
newly married couple, comes from the ignor¬ 
ance of the wife concerning household affairs, 
(food cookery is only another mime, for econ¬ 
omy. health, temperance, and longevity. A 
man of the kindest impulses has only to feed 
upon indigestible food for a few days, and 
forthwith his liver is affected, and then his 
brain. His sensibilities are blunted, and un¬ 
easiness makes him waspish and fretful. 
With half-cooked food, he is like a hedgehog 
with the (pulls rolled in ; and he will J-ay 
and do tilings, from which, under other eir- 
eumstunees, lie would have recoiled. And 
I am not. alone in my ideas of the value of a 
well-cooked dinner. Sydney Smith affirmed 
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that old friendships are often destroyed by ill- 
toasted cheese, and hard, salted meat led to 
suicide. Voltaire affirms the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was primarily due to the inca¬ 
pacity of tin* kino; to digest his food.— (ten. 
K. Foster in Woman's Journal. 


IVhat to Read .—A recent writer in the A‘/V-- 
tn nth ('niton/ answers this important question 
in the following forcible language :— 

«• Whether novels, poetry, or history be read, 
they should bo chosen, not for their freedom 
from evil, but for their possession of good.” 
That is the key-note to the whole problem of 
reading for rich and poor, young and old. 
It is the standard by which parents and guard¬ 
ians should judge any book they may wish 
to give their children. The duty and respon¬ 
sibility of making the choice is an onerous 
one, but must he faced. The young mind is 
a virgin soil, and whether weeds or rare flow¬ 
ers and beautiful trees, are to spring up in it, 
will, of course, depend upon the character of 
the seeds sown. You cannot scatter literary 
tares and reap mental corn. A good book is 
the consecrated essence of a holy genius 
bringing new light to the brain and cultivat¬ 
ing the heart for the inception of noble mo¬ 
tives. Boys’ literature of a sound kind ought 
to help build up men. Girls' literature ought 
to help Imild up women. If in choosing the 
books for boys to read, it is necessary to 
remember that we are choosing mental food 
for the future chiefs of a great race, it is 
equally important not to forget in choosing 
books for girls, that we arc choosing mental 
food for the future wives and mothers of that 
race.” 

TIME. 

Txikkr is a temple, in ruins it stands. 

Fashion’d by long forgotten hands: 

Two or three columns, and many a stone. 

Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown ! 

Out upon time! it will leave no more 
Of the things to come than the things before ! 

Out upon time ! who forever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
O’er that which hath been, ami o’er that which must be: 
Wluit we have seen, our sons shall see; 

Remnants of things that have passed away, 

Fragments of stone, rear'd by creatures of clay! 

— Byron's Siege of Corinth. 


Temp era gee N ot e -s. 


—$24,500 is spent daily in Chicago for ci¬ 
gars alone. 

—Last year 2.804 women were arrested 
in Boston for drunkenness. 


—Steps are being taken for the organiza¬ 
tion of a prohibition party in England, 


—The State of Vermont has just secured 
important amendments to her Scientific In¬ 
struction law. 

—The Dow law of Ohio, which forbids the 
sale of liquor within two miles of an agricult¬ 
ural fair, lias been declared constitutional. 


—Over ten million pages of temperance 
literature has been distributed by the Prohi¬ 
bition Lecture Bureau during the year just 
past. 

—An old negro at Weldon, N. C\, at a re¬ 
cent lecture, said : “ When I sees a man go¬ 
ing home with a gallon of whisky and half 
a pound of meat, (hit’s temperance lecture 
enough for me, and t sees it ebery day. I 
know that client hing in his home is on the 
same scale—gallon of misery to every half 
pound of comfort.” 

—A pass-book containing the current ex¬ 
penses of a poor man and his family, was re¬ 
cently picked up in the streets of Toledo, Ohio. 
Of the fifty -nine entries in the hook, thirty-two 
were for liquor. The items covered a period 
of two weeks, and amounted to the sum of 
$10.39 of which $3.03 was for* provisions and 
the remainder devoted to “drinks.” 


—According to the yearly report of the 
leading San Francisco firm of wine dealers, the 
present season has been unprecedented both 
as to quantity and quality. The vintage of 
the State is 19,500,000 gallons; one-seventh 
of which will be turned into brandy. Tem¬ 
perance workers in California will find in this 
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fact a formidable obstacle to uproot ; since 
whatever gains a strong commercial foot-liold 
will require vigorous opposition. 


—The Senate of South Carolina has re¬ 
cently passed a bill applying to two counties, 
making not only the manufacture and sale 
of liquor a misdemeanor, but requiring rail¬ 
way officials to keep a public record of all 
packages of liquor received, and punishing 
with one years imprisonment any person hav¬ 
ing liquor shipped to him. The bill also en¬ 
joins that no person shall give to another a 
drink of liquor in his own dwelling if it be 
near his place of business. 

—The Chicago Daily Nnm recently sent 
a letter to every probate judge in the State of 
Kansas asking t he following questions : “ Uow 
does the number of saloons in your vicinity 
and the amount of beverages sold at this 
time, compare with the number of saloons 
and the sales prior to the adoption of pro 
hibitory measures ? What is the state of 
crime — particularly that class of ottcnscs 
which grow directly out of the use of alco¬ 
holic beverages—as compared with the pe¬ 
riod preceding prohibition in Kansas ? " 

Forty-three out of the forty-nine replies re¬ 
ceived, report the law as a success, and show 
a decrease in the use of intoxicating drinks 
in the State ranging from fifty to seventy-live 
per cent, and in crimes and offenses result¬ 
ing from the use of intoxicants, a decrease 
of from fifty to ninety per cent. 


Popular Science. 


—Nature is ever grander in the individual than in 
the mass.— Scott. 

—Brass ornaments may Ik* cleaned by washing in a 
strong solution of rock-alum dissolved in boiling water. 


—A process whereby gold, silver, and copper can he 
instantly smelted by electricity, lias been invented by 
u Californian electrician. 


—It is said that the great glassier of Uaslca is moving 
toward the sea at the rate of one-fourth mile per an¬ 
num. The front of the gla/.ier presents a wall of ice 


some five Hundred feet in thickness, nearly one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles long and varying from three to 
ten miles in breadth. Several times an hour, hundreds. 
< rf tong of ice fall in large blocks into the sen, which 
they agitate in the most violent manner, producing 
such immense waves that the largest ships are tossed 
about us if they were tiny boats. 


—Prof. C. L, Ford, of Ann Arbor, discovered many 
years ago that the lower limbs of human beings are 
not usually of equal length. This view has been con¬ 
firmed by recent researches, which prove that the legs 
are equal in length in only about one person in ten. 


The Heat Center. —Two Berman experimenters 
have discovered that there is a heat center located in 
the brain. It is found at the front and upper part of 
the brain. When the heat center is irritated in a rab¬ 
bit, the temperature sometimes rises several degrees, 
and with, wonderful quickness. 


Saccharine. —Chemical science is constantly aston¬ 
ishing us with its new and marvelous discoveries. 
One of the latest: and most remarkable developments, 
in this line is saccharine, a substance which is two 
hundred and thirt.v times as sweet as cane-sugar. The 
great difficulty heretofore experienced in substituting 
glucose, or sugar made from the starch of corn or other 
grains, has been the inferior sweetness of glucose, two 
and one-half pounds being required to equal in 
sweetening value one pound of cane-sugar. Saccha¬ 
rine promises to supply this defect. One pound of 
saccharine added to two thousand pounds of glucose 
makes it. as sweet, as cane-sugar. 

The new chemical compound is obtained from coal 
tar. which seems to afford an inexhaustible field which 
chemists may explore with the expectation of always 
finding something new and curious. 


Indian Money.—We are glad to give our renders 
the benefit of the following generous offer from our 
much respected friend and former patient, Mrs. F. A. 
Warner:— 

“ Every one now scorns In have the specimen craze. 
Not long ago, 1 received from Washington Ter. a nice 
box of real Indian money. The lady who sent it to 
me. says that years ago her husband was an Indian 
trader; and while among the Alaska Indians, he col¬ 
lected this queer currency, and now. having no use 
for it, sends it to me. The Indian money, or twtmpuin 
as the Indians call it. is n rare sea shell, an inc h or 
more in length, twice the size around of a large knit- 
ling needle, tapering, slightly bent, and hollow. The 
value of each piece to them was 4 ets. 1 have much 
more of this mnnpinn than I need for my own collec¬ 
tion ; and, the editor willing, I will say that any one 
who would like a specimen of Indian money may 
have if and welcome hv sending a stamp for postage. 

Miss. F. A. Waunkk, East Sttyhiiiw, Mich. 
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11 Blessed are the Pui?e In (Heart:." 


SOCIAL PURITY WORK. 

Tins new department Las been added to the 
journal for the purpose of contributing its in¬ 
fluence in carrying forward the great moral 
reform movement which has been organized 
in England within the last few years under the 
name of the White Cross A rmy. The movement 
is supported in England by the lit. Rev. J. 13. 
Lightfoot, bishop of Durham, and other per¬ 
sons of eminence as philanthropists. In this 
country the movement is being carried forward 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. I t has also been undertaken more re¬ 
cently by the American Health and Temper¬ 
ance Association. This Association has aux¬ 
iliary societies in almost every State in the 
Union, from which pledges can be obtained 
by those who wish to sign them or to present 
them to others for signature. The following 
are the forms of pledges adopted by the Viner- 
iean Health and Temperance Association:— 


PLEDGE FOE MEN. 

/ hereby solemnly promise 
/iy (he help of God— 

1 . To o!x\v the. law of 
purity in thought and act. 

2 . To refrain from and 
to discountenance in oth¬ 
ers. vulgarity of speech, 
and indecent jests and 
allusions. 

3. To avoid all hooks, 
amusements, and associa¬ 
tions calculated to excite 
impure thought*. 

4. To uphold the same 
standard of purity for men 
ami women. 


PLEDGE FOR WOMEN. 

I hereby solemnly promise 
by (he help of God— 

t. To obey the law of 
purity in thought and act 

2 . To refrain from and 
to discountenance in oth¬ 
ers, all conversation upon 
impure subjects, and to 
avoid all books, amuse¬ 
ments, and associations 
which tend in the direc¬ 
tion of impurity. 

3. To hi’ modest in 
language, behavior, and 
dress. 

4. To uphold the same 


5. To oppose all laws 
and customs which tend 
to the degradation of 
women, and to labor for 
their reform. 

C>. To endeavor to 
spread the knowledge of 
these principles, and to 
aid others in obeying 
them. 


standard of purity for men 
and women. 

5. To oppose all laws 
and customs which tend to 
the degradutii »i i < >f women, 
and to labor for their re¬ 
form. 

0. To endeavor to spread 
the knowledge of these 
principles, and to aid oth¬ 
ers In obeying them. 
These pledges in the form of book-marks 
can he obtained from the publishers of boon 
Health, nt the rate of fifteen cents per hun¬ 
dred, by those who desire to circulate them. 


Objects of the Social Purity Movement. One 

of the objects of this movement is the train¬ 
ing of the young to purity of thought as well 
as act. The evident decadence of morals, es¬ 
pecially in the rising generation, is such as 
to alarm those who arc at all awake to the 
tendencies of the times, and there are thou¬ 
sands who recognize the importance of the 
effort which is being made in this country 
and in England to antagonize the evil influ¬ 
ences of this fast age, in which the young of 
the present^generation have the misfortune 
to be born. 

Modesty and a virtuous shamefacedness are 
quite too rare in these degenerate days. The 
whole tenor of fashionable society is such as to 
encourage manners not the most favorable to 
purify. Unless a tremendous popular senti¬ 
ment can be created to oppose this tendency, 
the outlook for the future must lie very 
dark indeed. To aid in accomplishing this, 
is one of the objects of this movement. 

Still another object, sought is tin* education 
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of public* opinion to the point of establishing 
an equal standard for men and women. If a 
woman strays away from the path of rectitude, 
she is fallen, outcast, trodden under foot by 
society, most of all despised by her own sex. 
Even if she would reform, she can hardly 
find the opportunity to do so. Respectable 
women will not notice her or employ her. 

If a young man is known to be given to 
lewdness, is he debarred from respectable so¬ 
ciety ? Is he not admitted to the best social 
circles? Do not those very respectable persons 
who would spurn from their presence his associ¬ 
ate in wrong-doing, say of him, Oh, he may be 
a little fast, but he is really a very good fellow 
after all ; he is “ sowing his wild oats'* now; 
by and by he will settle down and make a 
very respectable man? 

This movement, asks that men and women 
be treated alike in this matter. God judges 
them by the same law. why not man? If the 
sin of the woman makes her a social outcast, 
let the man who sins in the same way be 
made a social outcast also. Justice cries out 
for reform in the usages of society in this 
matter. 

Another object held in view by this effort, 
is the protection of young girls from the wiles 
of evil-minded men. Only reeeutly we have 
seen the English people rising up * v atmae, 
agitated almost to the point of revolution, de¬ 
manding of the Parliament the passage of a 
law raising the age of consent from thirteen to 
sixteen years. What can you say, reader, 
when I tell you that in some of the States of 
our own enlightened, Christian land, the age 
of consent is fixed by law at the infantile 
period of teu years? And in our own State, 
the law fixes the age at which a girl may vol¬ 
untarily surrender herself to shame, at twelve 
years. 

In the interests of purity, in behalf of hu¬ 
manity, for the protection of childish inuo- 
oenee, we demand a change of laws which 
' seem to have been framed in the interest of 
evil men and seducers. Let the invader of 
girlish purity be branded by the law as a 
criminal, and then let us see that the laws 
are rigorously executed. Consider, parents, for 


one moment this fact: If a man steals a sheep 
from your flock, you rnay have him arrested, 
and sent to prison for his crime. That the 
sheep made no resistance against being stolen, 
will be no defense. If he steals your little 
daughter s good name and blackens her char¬ 
acter for life, you may have no redress. Does 
not this thought stir to the very depths, your 
parental hearts ? and do you not feel rising 
within you. a storm of indignation that the ig¬ 
norant, the feeble, the unwary, the innocent, 
the flowers of our households, should be left 
thus unprotected, while the lecherous, vice- 
hardened, but wily aud smooth-tongued de¬ 
ceiver is provided with an easy way of escape 
from punishment ? The brain almost reels 
under a sense of the overwhelming injustice 
of such laws. The time has fully come to de¬ 
mand a reform. Let us protect the weak, the 
innocent. Let us punish the vile, the really 
guilt y. 

Our Girls .—The only hope for the race is in 
the future of its girls. If there is to he any 
permanent, thorough-going reform, it must 
start with the girls and young women of the 
world. They are to be the mothers of the 
next generation. They will mold the charac¬ 
ters of the men and women who are to rule 
in politics and society a score or two years 
hence. They are to cradle the men who 
through the press and the pulpit give tone to 
the religious sentiments of the generation to 
come. Whatever they are. their children will 
be like them. Woman's responsibility to tin* 
race is vast and incomprehensible. 

—At a late meeting in the interests of so¬ 
cial purity which was addressed by the editor, 
the pledges were signed by more than six hun¬ 
dred persons. 

—The superintendent of the reform school 
for girls, located at Adrian. Mieji., Inis taken 
hold of this work in the institution under her 
charge, and has ordered two hundred pledges 
for use among them. 

—Within two weeks the Health Publishing 
Co, has sent out more than twenty-live thou¬ 
sand of Us new Purity Pledges, which have 
gone to all parts of the world. 
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BIBLE HYGIENE. 

It does not require ii long st udy of the Bible 
to convince the candid reader that it is one of 
the most wonderful books ever written. In 
addition to its being a complete encyclopedia 
of moral precepts and principles, it contains 
a vast deal of wholesome instruction regard¬ 
ing man’s general conduct in life. Maxims 
inculcating economy, industry, civility, pru¬ 
dence, and a vast amount of worldly wisdom 
on a great variety of subjects, are thickly 
scattered through its pages. And with the 
rest, the important subject of health is not 
neglected. It. must not be supposed that the 
Bible is to be regarded as a text-hook of hy¬ 
giene, but it is generally conceded I bat the 
founda tion principles, and to a considerable ex¬ 
tent the details of a perfect system of sanitary 
laws, are to bo found in the books of Moses em¬ 
bodied in the instructions of that inspired law¬ 
giver to his followers, the children of Israel. 
All through the Bible, useful hints respecting 
various hygienic matters, are to be found, and 
very much is said respecting the duty of caring 
for the body in such a manner n.s to preserve 
it in a state of vigorous health. 

The purpose of this new department in this 
journal, is to give greater prominence to the 
subject of health from a Bible standpoint, and 
to collect for the readers of the journal the 
valuable instruction relating to health con¬ 
tained in the inspired Book. The editor is 
encouraged* to believe that he will be elli- 
cieutly aided in this work by a number of 
able Bible students who are also interested in 
the subject of hygiene. 

- •• The sleep of a laboring man is sweet, 
whether In* eat little or much ; but the abun¬ 
dance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.” 


WHO TAUGHT MOSES HIS KNOWLEDGE OF 
HYGIENE . 

It is recorded of Moses that he was learned 
in oil the wisdom of the Egyptians, from which 
fact it has been argued that the knowledge 
by which he was enabled to give the children 
of Israel the most perfect sanitary code ever 
formulated by any ruler for any nation which 
Lias ever existed, and which is scarcely sur¬ 
passed at the present time by any system of 
sanitary laws which modern science lias ever 
been able to produce, was obtained from the 
Egyptians who were at this time the most 
learned of all nations. That this could not 
have been the case, however, is proved be¬ 
yond question by the discovery within the 
last few years of the Hermetic code, an an¬ 
cient Egyptian work, consisting of forty-two 
volumes, and containing all the knowledge 
possessed by the savants of ancient Egypt. 
The last six of these volumes are devoted to 
medical science. A wonderfully exact account 
of the symptoms of numerous diseases is here 
given, but nothing is said of the eminently 
important and scientifically exact rules for 
the prevention of disease which arc laid down 
in the hooks of Moses. This fact would seem 
to leave little room to doubt that the health 
rules laid down by Moses were really inspired, 
even if there was no other evidence of their 
divine origin. 

DIET OF THE HOTTENTOTS - 

Tiik strange people known as Hottentots 
inhabit the. extreme southern portion of Af¬ 
rica. They have many curious customs, some 
of which differ very greatly from those of any 
people in any other part of the world. In 
other respects they exhibit marked evidences of 
some connection at some remote period with 
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nations which at tlu* present time are separated 
from them by many thousands of miles of al¬ 
most. impassable wilderness. This is particu¬ 
larly true of their language. When spoken, 
their language is so interspersed with curious 
clucks and clicks that the early Dutch settlers 
compared it to the gobbling of a turkey-cock. 
In reality, however, their language is said to 
be beautifully regular and symmetrical in its 
grammar, and to possess very marked affinities 
with nations that now inhabit northern parts 
of Africa and portions of Central Asia. 

13 lit we wish to call especial attention to their 
diet. According to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
ica. they subsist largely on milk and such ed¬ 
ible roots and fruits as they find growing in a 
wild state in the fertile forests of the country in 
which they live. They sometimes kill an ele¬ 
phant or hippopotamus, and add these to their 
bill of fare. They eat their meat without salt, 
however, notwithstanding it abounds in their 
country, seeming never to have acquired a taste 
for this condiment considered so necessary by 
Europeans, which confirms the view held by 
some that the demand for salt is wholly an arti¬ 
ficial one, and that it is not really required by 
the system in greater quantity than that in 
which it is found in the food as furnished by 
nature. 

The Hottentots have another peculiarity in 
diet which is worth while to consider. They 
cannot be induced to eat the flesh of the hog. 
The men are also prohibited the use of the flesh 
of hares and rabbits, and the women are forbid¬ 
den to eat blood. Here w r c have three of the 
prominent restrictions of the Mosaic code re¬ 
specting diet. This must be more than a co¬ 
incidence. Is it not fair to conclude that the 
influenceof the excellent regulat ions which wore 
laid down by Moses for the government of the 
children of Israel, acting under divine instruc¬ 
tion, is still felt in this remote corner of the 
earth, having been preserved by this curious 
people throughout all their w anderings, though 
other laws and customs, many of which, per¬ 
haps of much greater importance, have been 
ignored and forgotten ? Is it not a matter of 
serious reflection that while the degraded Hot¬ 
tentot. refuses to degrade himself with swine’s 


flesh, this scavenger animal is regarded as al¬ 
most necessary to life by a large portion of the 
civilized and Christian nations who send mis¬ 
sionaries to convert him ? 


HEALTH BIBLE-READIHG. 

K ATI NO FOR HEALTH. 

(The following excellent Bible-reading was prepared by 
some one in attendance at the “ normal M of bo lib and teni- 
pernnee recently held in this place, but was handed m without 
signature so that we are unable to give the name of the au- 
thor. A number of other excellent readings have been re¬ 
ceived, and will appear in due time. The editor will be pleased 
to receive contribution* of readings on various health topics.] 

1. tlow high an estimate does the word of 
God place upon health? II John 2, margin. 

2. What interest did our Saviour manifest 
in behalf of suffering humanity? Matt. 8: 
16, 17. 

3. Is it important to obey physical as well 

as moral law, in order to glorify God ? 1 (’or. 

10 : 31. 

4. What will be the final result of eating 
to gratify a depraved appetite? 1 Cor. 6:13, 
first clause. 

5. What are our bodies called ? 1 Cor. 6 : 

15, 16. 

6. What punishment will fall upon those 
who deface this beauti fill and sacred structure? 
1 Cor. 3 : 17. 

7. How great importance did the apostle 

Paul attach to self-control ? 1 Cor. 9 : 27. 

8. How is the body to be kept in subjec¬ 
tion? Verse 25. 

9. With how much food should the digest¬ 
ive organs be supplied ? Of my allowance . 
Prov. 30 : 8, margin. 

10. Then should a person eat to the point 
of fullness ? Verse 9. 

11. What inconvenience will he experienced 
from overeating V Prov. 23 : 21. 

Webster : “ Drunkenness— disorder of the 

faculties resembling intoxication by liquors." * 

12. What moral precept does the wise man 
mention as being violated through gluttony? 
Prov. 28 : 7. 

13. What example was made in ancient 
times of a gluttonous young man ? Dent. 21 : 
18-21. 

14. In view of this, what instruction should 
we receive? Prov. 4:10, 11. 22. 

* A traveler in the Arctic region* witnessed upon mi oo 
('union of great fencing, a cane of drunkenness from fating, 
which exceeds anything he had ever even from intoxicating 
liquor:*. 'I'lie man became insensible, and was like one dead 
for wiinc length of time. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE BODY. 

Religion has been defined as right-doing— 
it is really something more ; but accepting 
this definition, we may say that the religion 
of the body is right-doing as regards the body ; 
in other words, behaving well toward the body, 
treating the body decently and respectfully. 

The obligation 1o do this, is not generally rec¬ 
ognized, not because the subject is an abstruse 
and difficult one, or because the arguments by 
which are established the claims of the body 
to proper treatment, are subtle refinements 
of logic which only a well trained mind can 
comprehend; but because the bias of habit and 
that blindness which results from depravity of 
the instincts, have hidden the truth from the 
eyes of the masses of men, even the great ma¬ 
jority of the most intelligent. 

During that long period when society retro¬ 
graded, when the human intellect seemed to 
slumber, and when numerous perversions in 
mental and moral as well as physical mat¬ 
ters sprang up—-which has been significantly 
denominated the « Dark Ages, 1 *—the claims 
of the body were ignored in a most astounding 
manner. Michelet asserts that the bath was 
unknown in Europe for a thousand years, and 
the Church Fathers tell of illustrious persons 
whose chief claim to notoriety was their inti¬ 
macy with dirt. One declared that the purest 
souls were in the dirtiest bodies, and mendi¬ 
cant friars vied with each other in the num¬ 
ber of patches which they could exhibit 
on their pantaloons and the superlative filthi¬ 
ness of their unwashed cuticles. The nether 
garments of a certain monk secured their pos¬ 
sessor a place in the galaxy of saints by virtue 
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of the fact that they presented three hundred 
variously lined patches. 

But a revolution in the general estimate of 
personal cleanliness, has taken place, and the 
gospel of health and physical purity is being 
preached through a thousand different chan¬ 
nels ; and the claims of the body to recogni¬ 
tion are coming to the front. Intelligent, men 
are beginning to recognize the fact that a bad 
head goes with a bad stomach, and a clouded 
judgment has a close relation to a torpid liver, 
that a bad state of the body begets a bad con¬ 
dition of mind, bad thoughts, and bad acts. 
No one has yet estimated the amount of vil- 
Hauy that may be pent up in a loaf of bad 
bread, or imprisoned in a pepper-bo*. A saga¬ 
cious parent discovered cow’s milk to be a bet¬ 
ter means of managing refractory boys than 
cow’s hide, substituting the kind creature’s ma¬ 
ternal fluid for herself as well as her hide ; and 
jt may be that a vast deal more of the rascal¬ 
ity of older persons than any one is aware of, 
] s born of the rare roasts and bloody steaks 
which constitute the staple diet of the average 
American. 

If the much-talked-of millennium ever ar¬ 
rives, it will he introduced by the preaching 
of a crusade against “ those fleshly lusts w hich 
war against the soul,” of which one of the 
most baneful, because it is fundamental, is 
the lust of appetite, the gratification of in¬ 
stincts which are depraved, whereby all other 
evil appetites and morbid instincts are incited 
and exaggerated to the detriment and embar¬ 
rassment of those liner qualities of mind and 
heart which are the real distinction between 
| man, the masterpiece of the Great Artist, and 
j the beasts that parish.*' 
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A PLAGUE OF EELS. 

Everybody knows that London is a wicked 
city. It would be useless to try to disguise 
this fact since the disclosures of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Well, London, like ancient Egypt, is 
visited with a plague,—not a plague of frogs, 
but eels, which threaten to out-do the frogs 
in their plaguiness. It seems that the eels 
have got ten into the water-pipes, and they are 
multiplying with such prodigious rapidity that 
they threaten to cut off the water-supply. 

Every now and then, an eel gets into a wa¬ 
ter-pipe too small for it, and sticks fast. It 
then dies, and the water becomes loathsome. 
In due time, they will infest the entire system, 
and then the water supply of London will be¬ 
come a veritable broth of abominable things. 
Londoners do not seem to appreciate eels as 
highly as formerly. 

The really singular part of the business is 
that the chemists who examine the water, say 
there is nothing in it. Of course, the eel is 
too large to get under the microscope ; but 
what do the eels eat ? They have no vege¬ 
table food in the water-mains, and the pre¬ 
sumption is that they must feed on the in¬ 
fusoria, or animalcules, in the water. They 
grow to be fat, lusty fellows, at any rate ; and 
what is good food for eels, is not good for 
human beings to drink. 


A CASE OF MIND CURE . 

The present popularity of the mind cure, 
brings to the surface many interesting cases 
in which the influence of the mind upon the 
body for good or evil is more or less strik¬ 
ingly illustrated. A story is told of a Balti¬ 
more doctor who had a hypochondriacal pa 
tient whom he had been unable to cure by 
any and all the remedies which he was able 
to employ, but who succeeded at last in accom¬ 
plishing by mental means alone more than all 
his scientifically prepared prescriptions had 
previously been able to do. The following is 
the story as told by a contemporary :— 

“ This hypochondriac, after ringing the 
changes on his miserable condition, would 
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have it at last that he was actually dead. Dr. 
Stevens, having boon sent for, one morning, in 
great haste by the wife of his patient, hurried 
to the man’s bedside, and found him stretched 
out at full length, his bauds across his breast, 
his eyes and mouth closely shut, and liis looks 
cadaverous. 

“ 1 Well, sir, how do you do ? How do you 
do this morning ? ’ asked Dr. Stevens, in a 
jocular way, approaching his bed. 

“ ‘ How do I do ? ’ faintly replied the hypo¬ 
chondriac. ; What a question to ask a dead 
man! ’ 

“ * Dead ! ’ exclaimed the doctor. 

“ • Yes, dead ! dead ! ’ 

“ Dr. Stevens put his hand on the patient's 
forehead, felt of his pulse, and then exclaimed 
in a doleful note, ‘ Dead, sure enough 1 The 
sooner he can be buried, the better.' 

“ Then stepping up to the wife, he whispered 
to her not to be frightened at the measures 
he was about to take, and then said to the 
servant,— 

“ < My boy, your poor master is dead.’ 

“The wife and family, having their les¬ 
son from the doctor, gathered about the body 
in pretended grief. They were joined pres¬ 
ently by one of the towns-people, who, hav¬ 
ing been properly drilled by Stevens, cried 
out,— 

“ 1 Ah, doctor, the poor soul is gone ! 1 

“ ‘ Yes,’ sighed the doctor, ‘ poor B. left 
us last night.’ 

“ * Great pity he had not left us twenty years 
ago,' replied the other. ( He was a useless 
man.' 

“ Presently another of the townsmen came 
in. 

“‘Poor Mr. B.,' said the doctor, ‘is dead.’ 

“ { Ah, indeed !' answered the other. ‘ And 
so he is gone to meet his deserts at last ? ? 

“‘You villian !’ exclaimed the hypochon¬ 
driac. 

“ Soon after this another person stepped in 

“* Poor Mr. B,,’ said the doctor, ‘ is gone.’ 

Yes, and where ? ’ said the other. 

“ Here the dead man rose up, and leaped 
from the bed, exclaiming, : Oh, you villian ! 
“ Where ?" do you ask ? Where ?” I’ll let 
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you know where 1 I have (tome hack again, 
to pay such rascals as 3*011 are.’ 

“ A chase was immediately commenced by 
the dead man after the living. 

“The doctor’s ruse was successful. After 
having exercised himself into a copious per¬ 
spiration by the fantastic race, the patient was 
brought home by Dr. Stevens in a much im¬ 
proved frame of mind. Nothing more was 
said of dying, and the hypochoudriao grad¬ 
ually, by proper exercise, food, and cheerful 
society, left his miseries behind him. and was 
restored to perfect health.” 

The Dispensation of Filth. —A story is told of 
a minister and a doctor who met at the bed 
side of a sick man. The case was a desperate 
011c, and the minister had come to administer 
words of Christian consolation and hope of a 
life “ beyond this vale of tears.” He knelt hy 
the bedside, and offered a fervent prayer that 
God would in mercy to the sufferer, remove 
this “strange dispensation of his Providence, 5 ' 
The doctor knelt also, and while the minister 
was praying for the removal of this “ dispensa¬ 
tion of providence.” discovered l>3 r the fumes 
ascending through a crack in the floor, that 
the strange illness was, instead, “ a dispensa¬ 
tion of ratten potatoes." 

How many devout, Christian people are 
praying that God will miraculously remove 
from them “ mysterious dispensations ” which, 
to the sanitarian, are anything but mysterious. 
Sickness does not come without a cause ; and 
the causes of acute illness may, in a very large 
proportion of such cases, be found very close 
around one’s own premises. The present is a 
time of the year when rotting vegetables, 
moldy meats, sour garbage, and the ill-smelling 
barrel of soft soap or soap-grease which are 
often found in the cellar, do more harm than 
at any other, because the draft in the house 
draws up these vile odors through every crack 
and opening into the living rooms above, It 
is well to consider how many of these dispen¬ 
sations of Providence are. in reality, dispensa¬ 
tions of ignorance, of slackness, of disregard 
of sanitary laws, of poisonous fumes and gases 
born of dirt. 


Causes of Baldness. — The growing prevalence 
of baldness, gives to those who are just begin¬ 
ning to show a shining pate through thinning 
locks, a live interest in all the causes of this 
disease. 

It is reported that Miehelson, n European 
skin specialist, produced baldness in guinea 
pigs by rubbing their skins with rancid oil 
mixed with vaseline; which suggests that the 
greasy mixtures that people often put upon 
their scalps, may not infrequently be a cause 
of the loss of its natural covering. 

Another authority comes along with the 
alarming statement that old cheese is a (muse of 
baldness. lie fed old cheese to animals, pre¬ 
sumably rabbits, and they soon became bald. 
We arc not told whether the animals were 
made bald by the dyspepsia caused from eat¬ 
ing cheese, or by the internal administration 
of the rancid oil which the cheese contained. 

Non-Alcoholic Treatment of Fevers. —The no¬ 
tion that fevers always require the use of al¬ 
cohol has long prevailed, but is rapidly losing 
ground in the face of the accumulated evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. At a recent meeting 
at the Temperance Hospital in London, a re¬ 
port was presented, in which was given the 
details of a large number of cases treated in 
the hospital during eleven years, with abetter 
showing of recoveries than can lie cited in 
support of the alcoholic plan. It is also 
noticeable that the amount of alcohol used in 
hospitals lias been lessened very greatly with¬ 
in the last ten years. 

—Statistics recently published, giving t he rel¬ 
ative number of births and deaths to the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants in two Russian districts, 
show that the number of births is less and the 
number of deaths greater in the district in 
which the average consumption of alcohol is 
greater. 

—Notwithstanding the constant complaint 
of hard times, there is more mon ey spent each 
year for luxuries, and harmful ones at that, 
than the preceding. Last year the amount 
of beer consumed in this country was one and 
a half million gallons more than the year be¬ 
fore. 
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Where the Baby Caught the Croup. —Moth¬ 
ers often wonder how their little ones catch 
such awful colds; and when a little one dies of 
croup or capillary bronchitis, they bewail the 
mysterious dispensation of Providence, and 
wonder why the little out* was taken instead 
of some older member of the family. Here 
is the secret of the matter, It is a dispen¬ 
sation of bad ventilation and heating, and not 
of Providence. Suppose you take off your 
shoes and stockings, and run about on the 
kitchen floor with bare feet for half a day. 
What do you suppose would be your sensa¬ 
tions ? and what would be the result? It is 
not difficult to predict. By simply placing 
the hand down upon the floor you may see 
that it is cold. All the fresh air that gets 
into an ordinary dwelling in wintertime, finds 
its way into the house its cold as it is out of 
doors, and of 00111*80 settles upon the floor. 
The air confined in the room is constantly be 
ing cooled by contact with the outer walls 
and windows, and this also settles to the 
floor. It, is evident that the floor is the cool 
ost place in the room, and even to an adult 
the temperature of the floor is by no means 
comfortable without the most thorough pro¬ 
tection of the feet, and from this cause alone, 
not a few persons suffer with coltl feet all 
winter. 

Now, where is the baby ? There is the 
little fellow creeping about on the Moor while 
his mother is making mince pics for a Christ¬ 
mas or New Year’s dinner, or mixing a rich 
cake for the older children’s recess luncheon 
at school. 

And how is the little cherub clothed ? Thin 
garments, bare arms and legs, and thin cro¬ 
cheted things upon his feet. It would be 
such a pity to conceal those cunning little 
dimples in his elbows. There he is, rolling 
about on that cold floor, his delicate flesh 
mottled with the cold, goose pimples on his 
skin, and a running at the nose which indi¬ 
cates that he is already contracting a chronic 
catarrh which will make him miserable all 
his life if he is so fortunate or unfortunate as 
to survive the perils of his infantile years. 

Is it any wonder that under such circum¬ 


stances the babies are slaughtered by the 
thousands every winter by diseases which have 
their origin in disturbed circulation ? The 
wretched condition of the cottage home,” 
which the poet has covered over with such a 
halo of glory, as regards proper heating and 
ventilating out-Herods Herod in its cruelty to 
the little ones who toddle about its frigid 
floors, and breathe the breat h-poisoned air pent 
up within iH walls. It seems a miracle that 
the babies are not all dead. 


Cold Weather Diseases .—It is a matter of 
common observation and a well established 
scientific fact that there are Certain diseases 
which occur with greater frequency during the 
cold months than at other times. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous of these is pneumonia, al¬ 
though the observation holds good as regards 
diphtheria, measles, small pox, scarlet fever, 
and most contagious diseases. There must 
he adequate reasons for this fact. Are these 
reasons known? If they are, it is important 
that the general public shall be put in posses¬ 
sion of the facts : so that they may find in them 
some hint as to how these dire maladies may 
be avoided. 

Sanitary science is able to give an unequiv¬ 
ocal answer to t his question, at least as regards 
one very important disease. After several 
years of patient study, research, and obser¬ 
vation, Dr. II. 15 . Baker, secretary of the 
Michigan State Board of Health, has deter¬ 
mined, beyond chance for reasonable doubt, 
the fact that the real cause for the more fre¬ 
quent occurrence of pneumonia in the cold 
months of the year is the coincidence of ex¬ 
treme cold with extreme dryness of the air. 
This suggests that every home should be sup¬ 
plied with some means by which the unnatural 
dryness of the air may be remedied by the ad¬ 
dition of moisture in such a manner that the 
amount evaporated may be regulated according 
to the amount required. The general neglect 
of this matter is undoubtedly accountable for 
many cases of illness at this season of the 
year. 

Small-pox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
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other contagious diseases, prevail most exten¬ 
sively at this season of the year oti account 
of the greater facilities for the accumulation 
and spread of the specific poisons by which 
these diseases are propagated. Persons in 
charge of schools, prisons, asylums, and other 
institutions in which a large number of per¬ 
sons are congregated, should exercise double 
vigilance at this season that every source 
of contagion is excluded, and that all sleep¬ 
ing and other rooms arc so thoroughly ven¬ 
tilated that should any case of contagious 
disease occur, the virulence of the infection 
may be largely ncutralizcMl by the disinfecting 
properties of fresh air. 

It is important that the public should know 
that the most powerful of all predisposing 
causes of diphtheria is a sore throat, usually 
tile result of a slight cold thought to he of 
too little consequence to need attention. A 
perfectly healthy throat is not likely to he at¬ 
tacked by the disease. 

Keep Warm, li would seem that no admo¬ 
nition would l><* needed upon this point, as 
natural instincts lead one to avoid the cold; 
hut. it is, nevertheless, a fact that there arc 
thousands of persons who suffer from the cold 
almost continually during the cold months of 
the year. Doubtless, some suffer on account 
of poverty, being unable to procure the warm 
clothing essential to comfort and health dur¬ 
ing the season of snow and ice; but while 
there is one such, there are, undoubtedly, a 
dozen who suffer solely from a want of knowl¬ 
edge how to keep warm, or from a foolish ad 
horence to fashions which were made with no 
regard to health. 

Thin sleeves, made to fit the arms like a 
glove, thin, tight shoes, thin stockings, and 
cotton under-garments are no adequate pro¬ 
tection from the damp and cold to which 
women who live in this part of the world are 
constantly exposed at this season of the year. 
Men, women, boys, and girls need to wear at 
this season of the year, thick, warm, woolen, 
under-garments, and in very cold weather two 
suits. These under-suits should extend to 
the wrists and ankles, and should be changed 


for thicker or thinner ones to suit the weather. 
An extra under-suit, is almost as good for 
warmth as an overcoat or cloak, and is very 
much cheaper. 

Candy Cannibalism. —Candy-eat ing is a most 
pernicious practice, and for numerous reasons, 
most of which art* familiar to every one, t hough 
almost universally disregarded ; but another 
objection which we do not remember to have 
seen noted, is the forms in which candies 
are often presented. It is not an uncommon 
tiling to see a little child greedily devouring 
a candy horse or a lamb, or biting a Leg or an 
arm or head of a candy man This is cer¬ 
tainly a most depraving influence. A little 
child, as an untutored barbarian his idols, 
so thoroughly animates his <lolls and wooden 
or china images of men and horses and pet 
lambs, that lie feels for them almost the same 
affection as though they were really alive. If 
they arc made of sugar, instead of wood or 
stone, he not only loves them, but eats them 
as well. By this sort of cannibalism does he 
not lessen his regard for life, and ohtund his 
finer sensibilities? This is a question well 
worth considering soberly. When the in¬ 
creasing frequency of the crime of murder and 
of criminal assaults indicates an appreciable 
decline in regard for human life, is it not im¬ 
portant that every influence calculated to still 
further lessen the sane tit) of life should lie 
condemned and shunned. 

Increase of Consumption .—The increasing 
prevalence of consumption in old countries, 
is indicated by the fact recently stated by Dr. 
Frank Billings, that of the patients 

who die annually in the Vienna hospital, 
seventy percent die from consumption. In 
this country, tLe proportion of deaths from 
this cause, is one-seventh to one-fifth. The 
proportion is constantly increasing, and is 
greatest in the oldest States. The most effi¬ 
cient cause of the notable increase of this 
dreadful disease is, undoubtedly, defective 
ventilation. 

—The consumption of beer in the Uuited 
States amounts to a pint a day for half the 
j adult population. 
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Cold Foot.—At this season of the year thou¬ 
sands of persons suffer almost constantly with cold 
feet. The chief causes are thin shoes or boots, 
neglect to protect the feet from dampness, seden¬ 
tary habitB, and diseases which disturb the circu¬ 
lation, such as dyspepsia, etc. So much for the 
causes. What are the remedies? Here is one: 
Change the stockings fur clean ones daily, and 
bathe the feet every night with cold water, accord¬ 
ing to the following directions : Pour into a pail 
or a foot bath-tub about a pint of water, or suffi¬ 
cient so that when the feet are placed in the wa¬ 
ter it will rise about them to the extent of one- 
fourth or half an inch. Hold the feet in the water 
for about ten minutes, and then take out and rub 
dry and warm. In some cases it is better to bathe 
the feet with hot and cold water in alternation, 
applying the water with a sponge, or simply 
dipping the feet into pails of water of different 
temperatures, one as hot as can he borne, the other 
of the temperature of the surrounding air or even 
colder. 

If you wish to have warm feet, by all means 
avoid the common habit of toasting them over a 
stove or register. This of itself is a potent means 
of causing chronic cold of the feet. 

Colds.—Johnnie and Janie, and Thomas and 
Hannah, and all the rest of the children are 
coughing and sneezing and hemming and com¬ 
plaining with colds. How and where each con¬ 
tracted his cold is a source of much discussion, 
although this is now a matter of minor conse¬ 
quence. The thing of importance is to know how 
to get rid of the cold. 

The management of a cold depends upon the 
time which has elapsed since it was contracted. 
If but a few hours have elapsed, the proper thing 
to do, is to take a warm bath and go to bed. If 
two or three days have elapsed, the warm bath 
must be taken just the same, but it will do little 
toward the eradication of the cold; it will simply 
relieve the clogged state of the system, and help to 
prevent the contraction of further colds, provided 
the matter is properly managed. A cold which 


has gotten two or three days' start, will run its 
course in spite of everything that can be done for 
it. Generally several days, and more often two 
or three weeks, are required for a cold to run its 
course. Undoubtedly something can be done to 
shorten the course of a cold, even when it has got¬ 
ten a good start. The most important thing is to 
prevent the taking of more cold, for this is one of 
the most powerful causes of the prolongation of 
colds. This will not be best accomplished by the 
taking of hot baths, as is so commonly practiced. 
The better way is to take one or two baths at the 
outset, and then to employ only such means of 
treatment as are calculated to fortify the system 
against cold by producing a good surface circula¬ 
tion. Saline baths taken daily, rubbing the body 
with moist salt, and taking daily and vigorous ex¬ 
ercise in the open air, are among the most useful 
measures. Men w r ho spend most of their time in 
the open air, seldom suffer long with colds. The 
writer has often known persons to cure a hard cold 
when first taken by riding a day in a cold, crisp 
atmosphere. An abundance of pure air seems to 
be effective in washing out a cold in a marvelous 
manner. The common practice of sitting down in 
the house when a severe cold has been contracted, 
and coddling one’s self for fear that more cold will 
be contracted, is a mistaken and injurious one. 

Water-drinking is another means of washing out 
a cold, which is well worth employing. From two 
to four pints of hot water should he taken each day. 
A, little extra clothing should be w orn, and it is also 
well to oil the body thoroughly after each bath. 
If the chief seat of the cold is the nose, in the 
form of nasal catarrh, appropriate remedies, such 
as have been elsewhere recommended for acute 
catarrh, should be employed. 

One of the most efficient of these is the hot sa¬ 
line, nasal douche, administered with a sponge. 
The proper strength for the solution is one tea¬ 
spoonful of salt to the pint of w ater. 

For the unpleasant running at the nose which 
characterizes the first stage of a cold “ in the head,” 
the inhalation of menthol or strong vapor of am¬ 
monia are remedies to be recommended. 
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To Slop a Cold in the Hoad.—If the cold has 
beeu contracted but a few hours, and the chief 
symptoms are sneezing, watery discharge from the 
nose, a “ stuffed” feeling in the head, and general 
chilliness, it may be abated by energetic treatment. 
1. Take a hot foot or sitz bath, or both combined, 
drinking during the bath a pint or two of hot water 
or hot lemonade. After the lmth. sponge the body 
with salt water, using a tablespoonful of salt to the 
quart. Remain in a warm room, carefully pro¬ 
tected from drafts. 2. Rathe the face with very 
hot water f«>r five minutes every hour. 15. Snuff 
into the nostrils a hot solution of salt, teaspoonful 
to the pint of water, every three hours. 4. Inhale 
the fumes of ammonia or menthol. 5. If impossible 
to take a hot bath, the next best thing to be done 
is to take an abundance of exercise in the open air. 
Active exercise for three or four hours in a keen, 
cold, atmosphere is eqtial to a Turkish bath in its 
general purifying effects, though of course it does 
not cleanse the skin. 

Ka niche.—One of the most distressing ailments 
of childhood is earache. Contrary to popular opin¬ 
ion, also, this common affection is by no means 
of little moment, except as it is a source of pain 
and inconvenience. It has happened in more than 
one instance that a neglected earache lias resulted 
iu the death of the little sufferer after weeks of 
moat acute anguish. In some cases, death results 
from inflammation of the brain at a period many 
years removed from the first attack of the malady, 
an acute attack being the occasion of the extension 
of the inflammation to the delicate membranes of 
the brain which lie in close contact with certain 
portious of the ear. 

It is important that every case of earache, no 
matter how slight, should receive immediate and 
efficient attention, as the pain is often a precursor of 
deafness, if not of anything more serious. Space 
will not allow of a complete treatment of this sub¬ 
ject, but it may be useful to the reader to know 
that the hot water douche is one of the most effect¬ 
ive means of relieving pain in the ear arising from 
acute inflammation. The douche can be best 
administered with a fountain syringe or its equiva¬ 
lent. In the absence of this useful device, the hot 
water may be poured into the ear, the patient plac¬ 
ing himself in a lying position with the ear in such 
a position that the water can easily run away. 
Still another method is to fill the ear with warm 
water, then place in the opening a small mass of 
absorbent cotton, also saturated with water, and 
over this apply fomentations. 

These methods of treatment are vastly superior 
to the old-fashioned onion poultices and similar 
savory applications, aud if thoroughly applied, will 
not only give great relief from pain, but will also 
prevent a great share of the possible mischief which 
usually results from inflammations of this Bort. 


For a Bruise. —If Johnnie or Janie or Thomas 
or Marj" Ann has fallen on the ice, or gotten 
bruised in some other way, what will you do to 
11 take out the soreness,” and to prevent any seri¬ 
ous inflammation occurring? One says, “ rub on 
arnica,” another would recommend camphor, an¬ 
other, “St. Jacob's Oil” or some other popular 
nostrum, or somebody s “pain-killer.” 

We say, have none of these thingB. Away with 
all of them. Nature has given us in heat and 
moisture combined a “ pain-killer” superior to auy 
of these ill-smelling and dirty mixtures. Take 
a flannel, fold it four double, wring out of hot 
water, and apply to the injured part as hot as can 
be borne without blistering the skin. If the bruise 
is a bad one, keep up the fomentations for several 
hours. If the part becomes red and swollen after 
a few hours, which will rarely be the case under 
this treatment, cloths wet in cold water should be 
applied, changing every ten minutes. Hot fomen¬ 
tations should be applied for fifteen or twenty min¬ 
utes two or three times a day, or inorejrequently 
if there is much pain. 

The Wet Coin press for Const i pat ion.—Persons 
who suffer from torpid bowels are often much re¬ 
lieved by the application of a wet compress over 
the stomach. This is a very old remedy. A moist 
rag or towel, folded into four thicknesses, may be 
applied to the surface of the abdomen, or a piece 
of moistened spvngiu'pilhie may be used. It mat¬ 
ters not whether the "water be cold, tepid, or warm. 
If applied cold, it soon becomes warm, and 1 am 
not aware that any benefit, results to many persons, 
from the very unpleasant application of a cold rag 
to the warm skin. Care must be taken that the 
compress, or other application, be not too wet when 
applied, It may be worn for two or three hours 
daily, and in this way relief is often obtained with¬ 
out the use of any medicine whatever. —Mother/ 
nr.. 

Beer anil Bright’s Disease.—A New York jour¬ 
nal calls attention to the alarming increase in the 
frequency of Bright’s disease of the kidneys in 
recent years. It appears from the statistics of the 
metropolis that more persons die annually of this 
dread disease than from diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
and small-pox combined. The cause of the fright¬ 
ful fatality from this single malady is claimed to be 
chiefly the abominable mixtures Bold under the 
name of beer. 

The writer of the article referred to, seems to 
think that the deadly effects of the beer is chiefly 
attributable to the poisonous Biibstanoes with which 
it is adulterated. We think this is an error, how¬ 
ever, as alcohol is about the worst adulterant 
which it is likely to contain. 
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A HEALTH LESSON FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

What do you suppose is the matter with 
the little fellow in the picture ? (See frontis¬ 
piece.) lie seems to be objecting to some¬ 
thing which his nurse or his mamma is olfcring 
him in a big spoon. “ I guess his mamma is 
trying to feed him. and lie isn’t hungry.” 
says one little boy. 

Mow many little boys and girls think this 
is what is the matter that makes this fine 
little boy make up such a wry face ? 

Not very many think so, 1 guess. Here 
comes a little hoy who thinks he knows wlmt 
the matter is. “ I think his mamma wants 
him to take some medicine* and he don’t like 
it. She tells him it is good, but it has such 
a bad taste he thinks it isn’t, and so lie cries, 
ami doesn’t want to take it." 

That’s what is the trouble, is it not? You 
see there is a bottle of nice milk on the table. 
He would just as soon take that as not. but 
the bitter medicine, he would like to be ex¬ 
cused from taking. I am sure we all feel 
sorry for him. Most of us would feel about 
the same as lie does if we were in his place : 
would n’t we ? 

Do you know why we do not like hitter mid 
bad tasting things ? Mod could have made 
us so that we would have liked these things 
just as well as we like sweet and pleasant tast¬ 
ing things. 

If you should ask a very learned man who 
knows all about the body and other things 
that God has made, he would toll you that 
the reason why we are made to dislike things 
with a bad taste, is t hat they are not good for 
us. Things that are good for us, like milk 
and fruits, and all the nice foods that we eat 
to give us strength, Mod has made with a pleas¬ 
ant taste. He has put into these tilings nice 


tasting flavors that cause ns to like them. 
This is to tell us that they are good for us. 

Mod has put a bad taste into some things 
to toll ns that they are not good for us, and 
that they are likely to do us harm. This is 
the way the Indian, away off in the wild for¬ 
est. knows what is good for him. and what 
will do him harm. 

But, you will say. medicine is sometimes 
necessary for us. That is true. Sometimes 
little folks eat bad food, candy, and such 
things, and the doctor lias to give them some 
bad lasting medicine to make them vomit it 
up again. But. children who eat proper food 
very rarely have to take medicine, and wise 
parents will very seldom give their little ones 
medicine. 

What do you suppose made the little boy 
sick so that his mother thought she must 
give him some medicine ? 

He found a huge, rich cake, which his 
mamma had made for company expected in 
a few days, and before any one knew it. lie 
had eaten a large piece of it, and pretty soon 
he began to feel sick and to cry, and his 
mamma ran for the medicine bottle, and is 
giving him a dose. 

Don’t you think it would be better not to 
have rich cake in the house, and then it would 
not make either the little folks or the old 
folks sick ? 

Do any of you know of any other had tast¬ 
ing things that people sometimes take besides 
medicine ? 

Yes: a good many of you hold up your 
hands. Now let us hear some of them, There 
is tobacco, which has such a sickish taste, and 
tea, which is hitter, ami pepper, and mustard, 
and pepper-sauce, and other hot things, which 
smart and burn as they go down the throat 

All of these things are had for us, and if 
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we take them, they will he very likely to 
make us sick and do us harm in many ways. 

Maybe you can think of some more things 
which have a had taste, and are had for us. 
What do you think about alcohol? You have 
never taken any in your mouth, I hope, but if 
you should do so, you would find that it did 
not have a pleasant taste at all. It would 
hurn and smart, and make the mouth feel 
nmnh and bad : and if you should take some 
pleasant tasting thing in your mouth after¬ 
ward, you would find that you could not. taste 
it any more than if it had no Ilavor at all. 

Why do you think God gave to alcohol such 
a very bad taste? 

Men fix the alcohol up with other things so 
that it will fiot taste so had ; hut tie* alcohol 
is there, and does all the mischief just the 
same. 

So you see we must always look out for 
tilings that have a had taste; and we must 
remember that a bad taste is a kind of a sign 
nat God has put into bail things to tell us 
tmit we must let them alone. 


A Bad Lesson .—“Johnny. what would you 
like for break fast ? Shall I help yon to some 
oatmeal mush ? ” 

Johnny shakes his head, and says : • i don’t 
like oatmeal. ' 

• Well, have some nice graham bread and 
milk.” 

♦ k 1 don’t like graham bread. I won’t have 
bread and milk.” whined Johnny. 

“Well, Johnny, what would you like?’* 

‘‘I want pie,” said Johnny. And pie his 
mamma gave him ; for she always gave the 
little boy just what lie wanted. 

Was not that a very bad lesson to teach 
Johnny ? It taught; the little boy that I lie 
thing for him to eat was irliut hr lilmh whether 
it was good for him or not, which is a very 
great mistake. We should eat what is good 
for us; and if we do not like it so very well 
at first, we will soon learn to like it. This is 
much the better way. 

Tf all little boys and girls were brought up 
to eat and drink what they ought to eat and 
drink, rather than what they like, we should 
never have any drunkards. 


A Riddle .—Why is a hoy with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth like a chimney with a bad 
draft ? 

Candy. How long does it take a small boy 
to find out that canclv is not good for him v 
How many of our young readers can tell ? 
Generally, it is not until his digestion is ru¬ 
ined and his teeth decayed to mere stumps, 
till ho feels the horrors of that awful disease, 
dyspepsia, and the sharp twinges of tooth¬ 
ache. About that time lie begins to think 
that maybe candy and sweetmeats are not so 
good as they taste. 


A Strange Prescription .— A great man told 
a curious story of a prescription which his 
good aunt made for him when he was a boy. 
Hi* had eaten so much mince pic that he had 
a very severe pain in his stomach. The kind- 
hearted. old aunt whose pies and cakes were 
always temptingly toothsome but dreadfully 
indigestible, noticing that he looked ill and 
seemed to he suffering, said to him : “Sam¬ 
uel, you look pale; you had better go into 
the pantry and get a piece of cake." It is to 
he hoped that Samuel had good sense enough 
to take a drink of hot water instead of the rich 
cake, and that he was wise enough let the 
good auntie’s pies severely alone after having 
suffered their effects. 

I Eat Graham Bread.—A number <»f years ago 
when the use of graham bread was by no 
means so general as at the present time, a 
man who was too ignorant to know the ad¬ 
vantages of graham bread over the poor, white 
stuff then in general use, and too bigoted to 
investigate, was talking to a crowd who had 
gathered in a store, about the ill-appearance 
of persons whom he called • bran-bread eat¬ 
ers.” Just then a rosy cheeked little boy 
came in. •• Mere/' said he, “ is a boy that looks 
healthy. He has plenty <>f ham and eggs 
and beefsteak, I warrant. Look here, John¬ 
nie. what makes you so fat ? " •• ’Cause I 

eats graham bread.” The speaker cjuiokly 
changed the subject. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG . 


SCHOOL LUNCHES. 

Mothers whose children are obliged to go long 
distances to school, are often greatly perplexed 
to know what to put up for the noon-day lunch 
which shall be both appetizing and wholesome. 
The conventional school lunch of white bread and 
butter, sandwiches, pickles, mince or other rich 
pie with a variety of cake and cookies, is scarcely 
better than none at all ; since on the one hand, it 
contains almost no food material which can be used 
by the system for the up-building of brains, mus 
cles, and nerves, while on the other hand, it con¬ 
tains almost everything calculated to induce dys¬ 
pepsia, headache, dullness of intellect, and other 
morbid conditions. Left in an anteroom, during the 
school session, until it becomes nearly frozen, and 
then partaken of hurriedly, that more time may be 
taken fur play, it cau hardly be wondered at that 
the after-dinner session drags so wearily on to its 
close, and that the pupils feel sleepy, dull, and 
uninterested. Our brains are nourished by the 
blood which is made from the food we eat : and if 
that blood be formed of improper or unwholesome 
food, the result will be a disordered organ, incapa¬ 
ble of first-class work. 

Again, the extra work imposed upon the diges¬ 
tive organs in digesting and the liver in getting rid 
of the excess of fats and sugar in the rich, unwhole* 
some foods, continually overtaxes these organs. 

It can hardly be doubted that a large majority 
of the cases of so-called overwork from which so 
many school children suffer, are the result of viola¬ 
tion of hygienic laws regarding food and diet rather 
than an excess of brain work; or in other words, 
had their brains been properly nourished by an 
abundance of good, wholesome food, the same 
amount of work could have been easily accom¬ 
plished with no detriment whatever. 

Whenever practicable, children should return to 
their homes for the midday lunch, since under the 
oversight of a wise mother, the violations of hygi¬ 
enic laws, will be more likely to be avoided, and the 
w alk back to the school-room after the meal, will be 
far more conducive to good digestion than is the 


more severe exercise of the plays so often indulged 
in directly after eating. When, however, this is 
impracticable, the lunch allowed should be as sim¬ 
ple as possible, and not so great in quantity as 
to tempt the child to overeat. Good whole-w heat 
bread of some kind, with a cup of canned fruit or 
a bottle of rich milk as an accompaniment, with 
plenty of nice, fresh fruits or almonds or a few 
stalks of celery, is as tempting a lunch as any child 
need desire. It would be a good plan to arrange 
for the heating of a portion of the milk to be sipped 
as a hot drink. In many school-rooms the ordinary 
heating stove will furnish ample means for this, or 
a little alcuhul-stove or a heating lamp may be 
used for the purpose, under the supervision of the 
teacher. 

Furnish the children with apples, orangeB, ba¬ 
nanas, pears, grapes, filberts, and almonds in pluce 
of rich pie and cake. They are just as cheap as 
the material used for making the less w r holesome 
sweets, and far easier of digestion. An occasional 
plain rice, or other grain pudding, cup cus¬ 
tard, or molded dessert may be substituted for 
variety. 

The following recipes are given as helps to 
1 those w'ho desire to encourage “ high thinking ” by 
furnishing the children with “ plain living.” 

Lunch Biscuits,—Sift a quart of entire-wheat 
Hour into a large earthen bowl, and form a hollow 
in the center. Into this pour a cup of thin , sweet 
cream (that taken from the top of new milk after 
standiug an hour or bo) very slowly, a few' spoon¬ 
fuls at a time, mixing it into a dough with the 
Hour as fast as poured!in. The biscuits will be all 
the better if the cream can be made very cold by set¬ 
ting on ice a Bhort time before using. Knead the 
crumbs of dough together, adding flour until the 
dough is very stiff, then pound with a mallet until 
flattened out like pie crust. Now fold the dough 
together once, and close the edges by pounding 
around it quickly with the mallet in order to re¬ 
tain as much air as possible ; then pound the 
dough flat again. Repeat this process of flattening 
and folding, dusting with a little more of the 
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flour occasionally, and beating thoroughly until the 
dough when stretched or pulled apart a little ap¬ 
pears llaky and brittle. A half hour’s beating will 
generally be quite sufficient. Mold into small bis¬ 
cuits, making an indenture in the center of each 
with the finger, prick well with a fork, and bake on 
the bars of the top grate of the oven, far enough 
apart so that they will not touch each other. For 
these biscuits the oven should be hotter than for 
raised bread. An oven in which the hare arm can 
be comfortably held while counting fifteen will be 
about right. The oven should be heated to the 
proper temperature, and everything in readiness 
for the baking of the biscuits as soon as made, as 
the lightness of the biscuit depends greatly upon 
the facility with which they are gotten into the 
oven and baked after ttieir preparation is com¬ 
pleted. 

Lunch Rolls.—Sift a pint and a half of good 
graham or whole-wheat flour into an earthen-waie 
bowl and mix with it. in the same manner as for 
biscuits, a cup <*f rich milk which has been set on 
ice for half an hour. Mix the dough still' enough 
so that it will not adhere to Hie kneading-board, 
and knead it very thoroughly for at least half an 
hour, or until it becomes sufficiently elastic to re¬ 
sent a poke of the fist t and readily springs back to 
its original shape. The dough should be mixed 
quite stiff; if too soft, it will be moist and clammy. 
The amount of flour necessary will vary with the 
quality, but three times the amount of liquid used 
will usually be quite sufficient for mixing and dust¬ 
ing the board. When thoroughly kneaded, divide 
into two pieces, and roil each over and over with 
the hands until a long roll is formed of about one 
inch in diameter; cut this into two-inch lengths, 
prick with a fork, and place at once in tins far 
enough apart so they will not touch each other 
w hen baking. Each roll should be as smooth and 
perfect as possible, and with no dry flour adhering. 
The rolls must not be allowed to stand after being 
molded ; but as a tin fill is formed, they should be 
placed at once in the oven, which should be all 
ready and of the proper temperature. About 
twenty-live minutes will be required to bake well. 
When done, spread on the table to cool, but do not 
pile one on top of another. 

Creamy ltice.—Put a pint of milk, one quarter 
of a cup of best Carolina rice, a table-spoonful of 
sugar, and a handful of raisins into an earthen-ware 
dish, and place on the top of the range where it will 
heat very slowly to boiling temperature. Stir fre¬ 
quently so that the rice will not adhere to the bot¬ 
tom of the dish. When heated to boiling, place 


in the oven, and bake till the rice is tender only, 
which can be ascertained by dipping a spoon into 
one side and taking out a few grains. Twenty 
minutes will generally be u sufficient length of time 
for baking. 

Substitute for Pie.—Have some pieces of crust¬ 
ier, raised bread, whole-wheat or graham, wide 
and long enough to fit into the bottom of a pint 
bowd in the form of spokes to a wheel with an 
open space between each and in the center. Drain 
the juice from a pint of canned whortleberries, and 
heat it to boiling. Fill interstices between the slices 
nf bread with the fruit,‘cover it with another layer 
of slices of bread and fruit ; this time putting the 
bread over the fruit in the first layer, and filling in 
the fruit over the bread in the first layer. Fill the 
bowl with alternate layers of bread and fruit, then 
pour the hot juice over all. Put a plate with a 
weight, on the top to press it firmly. Dip off all 
juice that may press out, and set the bowl away in 
the refrigerator lo cool and press until perfectly 
cold. When it will turn out in perfect shape, and 
can be cut in slices and served with a very little 
whipped cream spread on each piece for a dressing. 

Pill’e Of Umbrellas. —The Ncic York Commercial 
Advertiser says that •* umbrellas will last longer if, 
when they are wet, they are placed handle down¬ 
ward to dry. The moisture falls from the edges 
of the frame, and the fabric dries uniformly. If 
stood handle upward, the top of the umbrella holds 
the moisture, and takes a long time to dry, thus 
injuring the silk or other fabric with which it is 
covered. Umbrella cases, too, are responsible for 
the rapid wear of the silk. The constant friction 
causes the tiny holes that appear so early. When 
not iu use, leave the umbrella loose; when wet, 
never leave it open to dry, as the tense condition 
thus produced makes the silk stiff, and then it will 
soon crack. ” 

BAD COOKING AND BAD MORALS. 

I declare bad food to be at the bottom of any 
amount of peevishness, hot temper, family dispute, 
weak will-power, vitiated tastes, bad morals, and 
general viciousness. How often, ah, how often, 
has a badly cooked breakfast caused ill-tern per and 
hard, unloving words, and clouded over the blue 
sky of a day which God meant should be full of 
sunshine and the singing of birds ! Many a child 
Iiub smarted under punishment which would never 
have been administered if there had not been hot 
cakes with syrup for breakfast. The mother called 
it naughtiness. It was indigestion 1 We have a 
friend who declares she can always toll when her 
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children have been indulged in these disturbers of 
the digestive peace for their morning repast; and 
it is for these little oneB under our care, and for 
whom we stand as sponsors in regard to the sub¬ 
ject under consideration, that I make this appeal. 
They are to carry the world on their shoulders by 
and by. Let us do what we can to make these 
shoulders strong to bear the burden, the head clear 
to puzzle out the problems life will bring for their 
solving. 

How much of this work depends upon the serv¬ 
ant in the kitchen and how much upon the mother 
herself, each must determine, and make answer to 
her own conscience, only remembering that there 
must be an ugly warp Borne where in the nature 
which does not admit that there is no more digni¬ 
fied theme, or worthier work, than the building of 
these young bodies into strong, pure temples, fit 
for grand guests of thought and purpose ; and 1 
contend that no theme, however fascinating, no 
love of science, poesy, or art, should stand between 
the mother and the training of her child, physic¬ 
ally not less than mentally. I would rather paint 
roses on my child’s face, if it be on my skill, than 
to decorate a fish platter to be strewn with the 
vertebne of a salmon, or upon a soup plate to be 
bathed in buillion or gravy. 

And why should skill in cookery or good kitchen 
management be regarded disdainfully or as not 
worth one’s best pains ? I tell you earnestly, the 
day must come when this will not be so ; when to 
prepare a good dinner, yes, and serve it, too, if 
need be, with deft hand, graceful movement, and 
womanly taste, shall bo no more of a condescension 
than to write a poem or paint a picture. There 
are many who say with an air of indifference that 
they have no u talent ” for these things. Why not 
cultivate a talent in this direction, as well as in ex¬ 
ecutive ability, capacity for management, skill in 
selecting good servants, and what is no less impor¬ 
tant, skill in keeping them I Is there any one of 
the fine arts the cultivation of which would bring 
Biich coBtly remuneration l Order, peace, and good 
digestion in the family, are golden coins bearing 
good interest every day .—Mary Riley Smith , in 
Good, House- Keeping. 


—The word “ biscuit” is the French for “ twice 
baked,” because, originally, that was the mode of 
entirely depriving it of its moisture to insure its 
keeping. 

—Goods that have been spotted by lime or white¬ 
wash, may be restored by washing immediately in 
vinegar. 


—A writer in the American Agricidfoirist describes 
aboard for cleaning irons, which is said to be very 
useful by those who have tried it. It is made by 
covering a board eleven by twenty-two inches, one 
half of it with wire cloth, the other half with a 
piece of old blanket or some thick material covered 
with two or three thicknesses of white muslin, 
drawn smoothly over it and tacked only at the cor¬ 
ners so that it may be easily replaced by a fresh cov¬ 
ering when necessary. A cake of beeswax with a 
piece of muslin sewed around it, may be tacked in 
one corner. 

—Rub with benzine to remove grass stains from 
children’s clothing. Alcohol is also said to be ef¬ 
fective for this purpose. 


Question fox. 


Compound Oxygen for Dyspepsia. —A subscriber 
writes: I suffer with dyspepsia, the symptoms of 
which are a sour stomach and great accumulation of 
gas. I wish to make the following inquiries:— • 

J. Is there any way in which I can use milk with¬ 
out causing gas ? 

3. Which is the best kind of bread for me to eat, 
bread raised with soda, or hard crackers made with 
water and milk ? 

3. Would the preparation called Compound Oxygen 
benefit me ? 

-dus. 1. The addition of from one-sixth to one- 
fourth of lime-water will frequently aid the digestion 
of milk. Milk is also more easily digested it boiled. 

3. Hard, water crackers or crackers made of milk 
and water, are better for a dyspeptic than soda biscuit 
or bread raised by yeast 

3 . Prof. Prescott, and other eminent chemists who 
have examined Compound Oxygen, assert that it has 
no other medical properties than those of pure water. 


Fruits as Food.—J. II. inquires: 1. Do those who 
live on grains, require as much fruit as do those who 
eat meat? 

3. Should acid or subacid fruits ever lie eaten with 
meals ? It so, with what kinds of food do they make 
good or fair combinations ? 

3. Do acids.aid in the digestion of fats? 

Ans. 1. No. 

3. There is no objection to the use of acid or sub¬ 
acid fruits at meals unless the digestion is weak. 
Fruits agree best with grains. Persons who have slow 
digestion are often unable t<> digest fruits and vege¬ 
tables when taken together. Acid fruits do not disar 
gree particularly with milk, as is generally supposed. 

3. No. 
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Sugar— Ventilation.—E. E., an old subscriber, 
asks: l. Will not too much sugar injure the stomach? 

2. Can you not give directions for ventilating an 
ordinary dwelling ? 

Am. 1. Yes. Sugar is chiefly digested in the 
small intestines. Tt is liable to undergo fermentation 
in the stomach while waiting for other food substances 
to digest, and thus becomes a source of irritation 
which ultimately results in gastric catarrh. 

2. Yes. You will find an illustrated article on tills 
subject in this present number of Good Health. 
In an early spring number, we shall give detailed 
plans for a healthy home, including further plans for 
ventilation. 

Hack wheal Cakes,—II. II. V., of Mich., writes: I 
am a subscriber for Good Health, and because of the 
good sense in your articles, am much attached to it 

Will you please answer through the magazine or 
by letter if buckwheat flour is injurious to health; 
and if so, why ? 

Am. Buckwheat is a nutritious food substance. 
Its value is somewhat less than that of wheat and other 
cereals, hut it is, nevertheless, wholesome when it is 
properly prepared. The unpleasant effects which often 
follow its use in the form of griddle cakes is undoubt¬ 
edly due. in most cases at least, to the burnt grease with 
which it i* adulterated. 


Roller Process Flour. A subscriber writes: A 
neighbor says that bread made from flour man¬ 
ufactured by the roller process, does not produce as 
much strength as that made from flour manufactured 
by burrs; that a man will get hungry quicker, ami can¬ 
not stand hard labor as well w hile living on the former, 
as on the latter; also that bread made from the roller 
flour will dry out sooner than that made from flour 
manufactured by burrs. Are these things facts, or Is 
the man mistaken ? 

Am. The gentleman is both right and wrong. 
There are two varieties of flour made by the roller 
process,—one which is generally known and sold us 
“ family Hour," the other as “ patent flour.’- “ Family 
flour” consists of the starchy Interior of the grain, 
which has little strength-giving properties, and which 
made Into bread will behave as the gentleman describes. 
This is due to the. fact that it contains but a small pro¬ 
portion of gluten. The “ patent flour” is made from the 
outer portion of the grain, and contains a much larger 
proportion of gluten, This flour will make better 
bread than that made from flour ground in the old- 
fashioned way. 

Headache,—A new subscriber asks: What will 
cure headache caused by too much alkuli in the stom¬ 
ach? 

An#. Headache is not likely to he caused by “ too 
much alkali in the stomach," unless the alkali has 
been swallow ed in the form of soda, salaratUB, or bak¬ 


ing-powder. These substances frequently produce in¬ 
digestion, and cause headache. If a disturbed diges¬ 
tion is the cause of headache, the proper direction in 
which to seek relief is through the cure of the digest¬ 
ive disturbance. 


Turpentine.—R. E. R. inquires: 1. Is a wash of 
turpentine and water, used for itch, injurious to the 
health ? 

2. Is it injurious to take a hot hath after taking 
sulphur ? 

8. Is vaseline rubbed on the edges of the eyelids to 
prevent their adhering, injurious to the eyes? 

4. What is good for granulated eyelids? 

vt?ix. 1. Turj>entine sometimes produces inflamma¬ 
tion of the kidneys when too freely used. 

2, No. 

a. No, 

4. Bathe the eyes with hot water two or three times 
a day for live minutes. Consult a good oculist 


JtiTERARY Notices. 


The National Temperance Advocate, begins 
with this year its twenty-second volume, it is a wide 
awake, temperance monthly; the organ of the Na¬ 
tional Temperance Society and publication house. The 
.January numlxu*, which is before us, is til led with inter¬ 
esting facts concerning the progress of temperance 
everywhere, and should be read by all persons inter¬ 
ested In the subject 

Terms: SI. 00 per year. J. N. Stearns, Publish¬ 
ing Agent. 58 Keiulc St, X. Y. City. 


Vick's Illustrated Monthly Magazine and 
Floral Glide. —The January number of this expo¬ 
nent of horticultural art contains, besides the usual 
reading matter, a full catalogue of seeds and plants to 
he obtained from the well known firm of James Tick. 
It is fully illustrated, and contains two beautiful, col¬ 
ored plates of rare flowers. The subjects discussed are 
such as are particularly adapted to the season and the 
wants of those interested in floriculture. Subscription 
price, $1.50 per year. Published at Rochester, New 
York. 


We have received from the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment at Lansing the Mlchlymi Crop Report for 
December. The report which includes returns from 
555 townships, shows the average condition of wheat 
to he 07; 1 oo representing vitality and growth of aver¬ 
age years. The total number of bushels of wheat re¬ 
ported marketed during the month of November is 
1.411,800. Many other interesting facts which are of 
special value to farmers and those interested in agri¬ 
cultural subjects, are included w ithin this report 
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Publisher’s Page. 


Among the numerous improvements which our ohl 
readers will notice in this, the lirst nnmber of (he volume for 
1887, we wish to call special attention lo our three new depart¬ 
ments—B iblk Hygiene, Social PcmTV,and Hygiene for 
Young Folks. These departments represent three new lines 
of work which the journal proposes to undertake, each of 
which is, or ought to he. of vital interest t • every household. 

Our new department, u Hygiene for Young Folks, 
will contain each month two pages of interesting health in¬ 
struction put in such form as to be easily comprehended by 
a child of eight or ten years of age. It is very important that 
correct health habits should he formed in early life. Most 
persons who eek out a miserable existence as chronic Inva¬ 
lids, ruin their constitutions before they are twenty years of 
age. 


Cfgr 5 Another noticeable feature is the illustration. During 
the year 1887, every number will contain a beaurifnlly en¬ 
graved frontispiece, and at least four numbers will contain 
special colored plates. The colored plates in the present num¬ 
ber illustrate novel methods of ventilation, and with the ac¬ 
companying article, give instructions well worth to any fam¬ 
ily, a hundred times the price of the journal. The number for 
April will contain a large colored plate giving full plans for 
a healthy and well ventilated cottage home, which can be built 
for sixteen hundred dollars. Other equally important subjects 
will be illustrated during the your. 


|'£T With this number Good Hf.altii enters upon what 
promises to be the most successful year of its existence. 
Within a Tew weeks the subscription list of the journal has 
been doubled ; and the interest manifested by its friends 
in its circulation, and the plans which have been set on foot 
by its managers for extending its influence, promise still 
greater additions within the next few mouths. The Increase 
of the circulation of the journal, will warrant the managers 
in maldug greater expenditures in the make-up of the journal* 
thereby making it In many ways more attractive and of more 
practical value than ever before. It is the design of all con¬ 
cerned iu its publication to make it (lie most attractive and 
practical popular journal of hygiene ever published, in a still 
more emphatic sense than ever before. 


83T A large number of persons have recently purchased 
books. charts, etc., from the Health Pub. Co., with the un¬ 
derstanding that t he same are to be paid for in subscriptions 
to Good Health, ir such persons will, wheu sending in sub¬ 
scription-. mention the fact that their commission is to be ap¬ 
plied in payment for articles purchased, it would be an ac¬ 
commodation to those who have to do the clerical work in the 
office of the publishers. 

t zr The class in the Sanitarium Training School for Nurses 
is making fine progress, and are doing thorough work. This 
is undoubtedly Ihe most thorough-going school for the train¬ 
ing of nurses, to he found in the country. The course of in¬ 
struction includes everything that a nurse ought to know, 
and affords opportunity for practical instruction In many of 
the most Important branches which are elsewhere neglected. 

fcsy* Christina** wn* a delightful season at the Sanitarium, 
A huge Christmas tree wu* erected in the spacious gymnasium, 
and was heavily laden with fruit. The gymnasium was ele- 
guntly decorated for the occasion, and densely packed with ex¬ 
pectant patient* and helpers. All were made happy by some 
kind remembrance, none seeming to be forgotten. 


In addition to their remembrances to each other, the Sani¬ 
tarium employees raised a purse of over $000,00 for foreigu 
missions. The philanthropic spirit which pervades the insti¬ 
tution may be inferred from the fact that for the last, year the 
donations made to various charitable objects by the employees 
of the institution, have averaged over fifty doilurs each. 


XW* The Sanitarium, located in this place, 1ms grow n to be 
unquestionably the largest and most successful institution of 
the kind iu the Uuited States, ami probably in the world. 
Something of an idea of its magnitude may be formed from 
the following paragraphs:— 

The main building of the institution, four and five stories in 
height, with its rear extensions, has an average of more than 
four hundred feet. 

The Sunitarium family numbers over two hundred and fifty 
in the dullest season, and four hundred during the busiest 
summer months. 

The following items represent the amounts consumed an¬ 
nually of some of the lending supplies required for the care 
and treatment of this lurge family:— 

Flour. 1000 barrels. 

Potatoes and other vegetables,. .*. 1600 bushels. 

Apples, ..2000bushels. 

Peaches and small fruits.1000 bushels. 

Eggs, .8000 dozen. 

Milk.41,000 gallons. 

Coul.20*0 Lons. 

Wood, .700 cords. 

Water.10,(00,000 gallons. 

Ice.7( 0 toils. 

The institution runs a farm of uearly two hundred acres, 
which supports a dairj of Jersey and other fine breeds of cows, 
and a yard in which are raised aimunlly over 8000 fowls, com¬ 
prising chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, pea and guinea fowls. 


The Rural Health Retreat at St. Helena, Cal., reports u 
growing patronage, which has necessitated u considerable en¬ 
largement in their facilities. St. llclona is one of the best 
points iu the United States for persons who are obliged to 
make a change of climate in order to escape the cold of the 
northern Staten. 


The Rattle Creek College reportsthelargestattendauce 
of any year of its existence. This school afford* the best op¬ 
portunities for young men and women to obtain an education 
uader favorable moral and hygienic condit ions found in this or 
any other Connery, unless we except the two ot or excellent 
schools managed upon the same hygienic principles, which are 
located at Ilealdsburg. Cal., and bouth Lancaster. Mass. 

The Ilealdsburg College and South Lancaster Academy, as 
well as Battle Creek College, are managed by men of ability 
and experience as educators, and who are interested in the 
physical and moral welfare of their pupils as well us in their 
mental training. 


We are already receiving reports of the good work done 
among the people ill the dissemination of hygienic ideas. 

H. F. Phelps has begun a course of lecture b at Bruitmrd 
Minn., and reports excellent prospects for an interesting and 
profitable time. 

G. H. Randall reports a very interesting meeting in the in¬ 
terests of Social Purity, at liu/.oHou. Mich., at which fifty per¬ 
sons signed the Purity Pledge, and another equally successful 
meeting ut Flint. 

A O. liurrill has begun a series of health lectures, and UiuIb 
the people much interested and the charts useful, lie sends 
u good list of subscribers for Good H* alth. 

J. B. Buck reports a very enthusiastic Health and Temper¬ 
ance meeting at Otsego, and arrangements for others. 

Many others report plaus for work which they an* going to 
undertake at once. 
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Canvasser's Outfit. —A canvasser's outfit, consisting of si 
receipt book* sample copies, and u special manual giving in- 
slrnclions, M Howto canvass for Good Hkaltu,” will be fur¬ 
nished for twenty five cents to each responsible person who 
desires to canvass for Goon Hkai.th. 

The next two or three months is the host time of the year 
for thiH kind of work : and uny intelligent person, by the aid 
of this outfit, ought to be able to secure a good list hi almost 
any conunnnity. 

fST'Dr. Kellogg’s address on Social Purity has been most 
enthusiastically received and endorsed wherever it has come 
to the notice of intelligent and thinking people. The first 
edition of twelve thousand was sold, with the exception of a 
few hundred copies, in less than ten days after its publication. 

The price of the work is ten cents per copy. It. cun be ob¬ 
tained from the State canvassing agents of the Tract and Mis¬ 
sionary Societies, or through their secretaries, or direct from 
the publishers. It is furnished in quantities at a very liberal 
discount in order to encourage its wide circulation. 


ysjf"The annual meeting of the America* Health and 
Tbmpbxuxcb Association- recently concluded, was the most 
enthusiastic meeting of this Association ever held. 

Four sessions were hardly snfiicient for the transaction of the 
interesting business which caiue before the Association, and 
the time was# even then much too limited to euub e the mem¬ 
bers of the Association to hear as freely as would have been 
desirable, the interesting reports of work done by members 
•f the Association in the various States. 

Some who have been particularly unfavorable toward the As¬ 
sociation. oml have been trying to convince its friends that it 
was dead, most have concluded either that it. was remarkably 
lively for a dead Association, or that a vigorous resurrection 
had taken place. 

The prospect is very flattering that the Association will ac¬ 
complish, during the coming year, more than has been accom¬ 
plished during any previous year of its existence. 

A little opposition is sometimes a very efficient stimulus to | 
healthy activity, and it Is to be hoped that this may prove to 
be the case in tile present instance. 


Our Club List.—In the advertising pages, will be found a 
list of pupers. Comprising nearly all of the leading publica¬ 
tions iu the country which can bet obtained with Good Health 
•t reduced rates. By writing to the publishers, special ar¬ 
rangements cun be made for papers which are not included in 
tiiis list. 

In the case or high-prided journals, it is easy for a sub¬ 
scriber to save the price of Good Hkaltu by sending the sub¬ 
scription for both journals direct to the. publishers of Good 
Health. The friends of the journal can use this as a means 
of getting their acquaintances to subscribe for Good Health, 
as this plan affords them an opportunity to get the extra read¬ 
ing matter afforded by this journal without extra expense. 


Michigan Winter.—Michigan is getting famous for itsmild 
winter weather as Well as for its cool summers. La-t winter 
all the cold storms dodged the beautiful peninsula, though 
North and South, Fast and West reported blizxards, and tem¬ 
peratures fur below zero. Dealers iu fur overcoats, gloves, and 
mittens, complain terribly of vhe scarcity of customers. Mich¬ 
igan has had a similar experience for-everal years back, with 
the exception of a single winter, when even Florida was frozen 
up. This winter Nature *eenis to he managing the weather 
after the same fashion. The weather clerk predicted a bliz¬ 
zard for Christmas, but It did not come; Instead of that, Natnrc 
smiled upon us with the most, delightful of sunshiny Christ¬ 
mas weather. 

A gentleman who has just arrived at ihe Sanitarium from 
Georgia, reports thirteen inches of snow in the region of At¬ 


lanta, which is at least two inches ahead of Michigan. Tennes¬ 
see is also buried in a snow hank, and the present prospect 
is that those who have gone South to get rid of duck Frost will 
got in it ns vigorously as they did last. year. The Sunitarium 
is one of the bust winter resorts on the continent, 


1ST The Health and Temperance Normal which recently 
closed, was probably the most successful affair of the sort 
ever held In this country. More, than one hundred persons 
were present, representing over tsventy different States and 
Territories. 

The course of instruction consisted of a lecture and drill of 
one or two hours in the forenoon, and a practice on the part 
of the members of the class in the evening. Kvening exer 
cises were held in the large gyiuuusium at the Sanitarium. 
The class was divided up into groups of from ten to twelve, to 
each of which a person was assigned who Imd prrvionftly pre¬ 
pared himself to give a reading or lecture upon the subject 
previously announced for the evening. After three-quarters 
of an hour spent in this way, all came together for the con¬ 
sideration of mooted questions and the offering of criticisms. 
The various subjects treated, were made interesting l>y exper¬ 
iments, charts, the use of manikins and microscopes. The 
members of the class who desired, were provided with outfits 
for illustrated experiments in connection with health talks 
or lectures. More than twenty-five such outfits were taken, 
and fifty sets of the new- health charts, which indicates that a 
goodly amount of work is to he done iu the direction of the 
instruction of Ihe people iu hygienic matters during Ihe next 
year. There is no direction In which the demand for mission¬ 
ary labor is so imperative as in the hygienic education of the 
people. 

Birthday and Holiday Gifts.—The ancient custom of 
presenting gifts in commemoration of birthdays and ns a part 
of the celebration of Christmas and New Year’s is oue which 
is highly conducive to the cementing of friendships, and which 
affords material for many happy remiuiscnces. Unfortunately 
most of the articles selected for presents are useless or merely 
ornamental in character. It is safe to say that four limes us 
much money is expended for trinkets audgew gnws of.no real 
value than for articles of practical worth. How much better 
would It be if this vast annual outlay of money could be mude 
for things of practical worth, rather than for articles rtf little 
or ephemeral value 

A sage has said: He. who finds a good book, finds a friend. 
S«* he who presents to another a good book, introduces to him 
u friend, and one upon whom he can rely, who will never prove 
false to him. and will always be ready to attest ihe worth of a 
true nud faithful friend. The holidays are past, but presents 
are still in order, and to those who have not yet finished their 
giving, to those vvho were unable to find just what, they w ished 
to present to some lady or gentleman friend, and especially to 
those whose presents to their friends were of u frivolous char¬ 
acter, we would suggest that in one or the other of the follow¬ 
ing hooka they will find a present which will prove of more 
service, and bring back upon the donor more sincere bless-- 
inge, than any others that could be selected, 


A Present for a Young Man.— Dr. Kellogg's “Man tho 
Masterpiece, 'Ms a book written especially for the benefit of 
young men and boys just entering manhood. There is noth¬ 
ing in the book which could contaminate the purest mind, and 
there is a vast wealth of iufonnalion of which no young man 
ca afford to be in ignorance. The purpose of the book is to 
show- n young man how to make the most of himself, how to 
avoid the pitfalls which lead so many young men to ruin. 


A Present for a Young Lady — ‘The Ladies’ Guide,” an¬ 
other work by the same author, is n comph-u* compendium or 
which ladles young and old. need to know respecting the care 
of their health, and the avoidance of the long list of di-tress- 
ing ailments which render wretched the lives of u very large 
number or the women of the present day. The work is Inval¬ 
uable to both mothers and daughters. There is no other work 
like it. 
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Thirteenth Thousand, Revised 6c Enlarged 


Domestic ffygicnc and Rational Medicine 

By J. H. Kellogg, M. D., 


Honorary Member of the Society de Hygiene, Member of the British and American 
Associations for the Advancement of Science, The American Public Health 
Association, The American Society of MicroBr.opists, The American 
Social Science Association, Editor of “Good Health,” and 
Author of various Works on Health. 


i “Home nand-Book” tells in plain, every-day language, how to preserve health, and if 
lost, how to regain It. It is, by fur, the most important medical work for domestic use 
that has yet appeared, and is rapidly making its way Into the homes of the 
United States. It is written in the light of the most recent scientific 
investigation by a physician of large experience and acknowl¬ 
edged ability, and describes the Bymptome and treat¬ 
ment of more than 000 diseases. 


The nr\ost Complete ar\d Comprehensive Work of the Kind 
Ever issued frori) the Press. 


Sold by Subscription. For Sample Copy, Address, 










































The Sanitary Problem Solved! 



YOU CAN HAVE ALL THE 

COMFORT CONVENIENCE 

Ot the vary best Water Closet, by using 

“Heap’s Patent” Dry Closet. 



HO NEED OF INTER. NO SEWERS, NO EXPENSIVE PLUMBING. 

Can be Placed Anywhere Inside the House, being Perfectly Healthy and Inoffensive. 

-Cost from to - 

SPECIAL FFATURF*--" UlinnB separate** Receptacle." Uee these Closets, and thus do awat 
w with the mo8t prolific cause of Tttqoid, Diphtheria, and other Prevent 

able Diseases. 


OUR INODOROUS BED-ROOM COMMODE IS INVALUABLE. 

OVER 20,000 IN USB; 16 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


For full particulars and Price List, apply to 


HEAP'S PAT. EARTH CLOSET CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


Pf)| I PON —fully endorse these Closets, and to facilitate their 
1 v - /l introduction , we will secure to any purchaser who 

will send his order to us a trade discount of ten per cent . Cut out this 
Coupon f and forward with uour order. 

HEALTH PUB. CO. 


FREE TO ALL! 



Beecher Daily Calendar lor 1887, 

-Talmage Daily Calendar for 1887. 

These Calendars contain for each day, an appropriate and 
characteristic sentiment from the pens of Rev. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER and Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 
and are mounted upon handsomely illuminated hoards, printed 
in over ten different colors, with strikingly life-like portraits of 
Mr. Beecher, by Rock wood; and Dr. Talmage, by Sarony, of 
New York. Either Calendar given FREE for 2 New Yearly 
Subscribers. Both Calendars given FREE (oT 3 New Year¬ 
ly Subscribers to the 

Brooklyn Magazine, 

Which contains each month, in addition to the authorized and 
personally-revised sermons of Henry Ward Beecher and De 
Witt Talmage, an attractive table of contents, embodying 50 

PiRei of Bright Stories, Poems, and Article* 

by the 

Foremost American Writers. 

Every number contains “Mrs. BEECHER'S Monthly 
Talks," a series of articles written by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher to the women of America, on timely and interesting 
topics. It is a magazine for the home in every sense of the 
word, riving over 1500 Page* of the best reading matter, 
and offering more for the price than any other periodical in 
America. 


Two Dollars Per Yoar, 

Twenty Cent* Per Single Number. 

The Sermons are printed in a large, clear type, and in a 
manner to specially adapt them for separate preservation in 
book form, if desired. 

The magazine 1* Local only In Name; 

National In ltn Literature. 

The general attractiveness and popularity of TUB 
BROOKLYN MAGAZINE render it a specially desir¬ 
able medium for those who wish to obtain a club of subscrib¬ 
ers. Specimen copy and list of premiums sent on receipt of io 
cents, if this paper is mentioned. Address 

The Brooklyn Magazine Co., 

^ 7 Murray St., Now York. 


TO ADVERTISERS! 

For a check for $30 we will print a ten-line advertise 
ment In One Million Issues of leading American News¬ 
papers and complete the work within ten days. This 
Is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cunt a line, for 1,000 
Circulation I Tlic advertisement will appear In but 
a single Issue of any paper, and consequently will be 
placed before One Million different newspaper pur 
chasers or Five Million Readkks If It Is true, as Is 
sometimes suited, that every newspririer is looked at 
by five persona on an average. Ten lines will accorn 
modate about 75 words. Address with copy of Adv 
and check, or send90 cents for Book of 176 pages. 

GEO. P. ftoWKLL A CO., 10 Sfuuoe St., New Yore. 


We have lust Issued a new edition (the 161st) of our 
Book called ” Newspaper Advertising.” It Iiuh 176 
pages, aud among Its contents may he named thefol 
low ag Lists and Catalogues of Newspapers 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK CITY, with 
their Advertising Kates. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more 
than 150,000 population, omitting all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAVING more 
than 20,000 population, omitting all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN which to ad 
▼ertlso every section of the country: being a choice 
selection made up with great care, guided by long 
experience. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE. The best one for an 
advertiser to use If he will use but one. 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY Newspapers 
in many principal cities and towns.;» List which offers 
peculiar inducements to some advertisers. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of all 
Amerlcun papers Issuing regularly more thuu 26,000 
copies. _ 

THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cover¬ 
ing every towu of over 6.0U0 
population and every Impor¬ 
tant county seat, 

SELECT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS. In which ad 
vertlsemeuts are Inserted at ^ 
half price. 

5.493 VILLAGE NEWSPA 
PERS In which advertise¬ 
ments are Inserted for Si 1 a 
line and apiwar In the wholo 
lot—one-half of all the Ameri¬ 
can Weeklies, 

Sent to any address for T »l111T Y t JEN TfcL 



^DIGEJSTiefl+TijVID+DFSPEPSIfl.**- 

A work of the greatest importance to ail who may be af¬ 
flicted with poor digestion. 170 pp.. in muslin. 75 ete. 

post paid. Address, GOOD HEALTH, 

Battle Greek, Mich. 





















*-FOR 1887.-* 


General Hygiene. 

Bible Hygiene. 

Each number of the journal during the year 
will contain in this Department a variety of in¬ 
teresting and practical original articles by tal¬ 
ented writers upon the various phases of the 
great subject of health, Popular Health Talks 
by the editor, aud seasonable hints for each 
month in the year. 

In this Department the interesting and very 
profitable subject of Bible Hygiene will be 
treated by various writers, special attention 
being given to the subject of Bible Health 
Readings. It is believed that a large class of 
readers will appreciate this as a valuable ad¬ 
dition to the journal. 

THe Happy Fireside. 

Editorial* 

Devoted to temperance and all topics relat¬ 
ing to the making of a happy home. During 
the coming year the reader will be lead on 
many charming excursions to out-of-the-way 
corners of the earth for the purpose of study¬ 
ing the habits of many curious and little 
known members of the great human family. 

The Editorial Department will discuss each 
month the most practical and interesting of 
live health topics, and the increased attention 
which the editor will be able to give to the 
journal will doubtless contribute to make this 
one of the most useful of its several depart¬ 
ments. 

Popular Soienoe. 

Domeatio Medicine. 

As heretofore, each number will contain a 
brief summary of Scientific Facts of special 
popular interest, interpreted out of the tech¬ 
nical language of the scientists into simple 
and comprehensible form. 

The managers of the journal do not believe 
that every man should be his own doctor, but 
there are a vast number of minor ailments 
which do not require the atteution of a physi¬ 
cian, but which need efficient treatment. This 
Department aims to furnish just the informa¬ 
tion needed in these cases. 

{Social Purity* 

Tbe Question Box. 

This new Department will deal with the all- 
important themes included under its head, so 
far as they may be properly discussed in a 
popular journal, and the subject will be treat¬ 
ed in a veiy thorough and radical, though 
wholly chaste and delicate manner. 

In the Question Box the editor answers all 
proper queries relating to hygiene which may 
be asked by the patrons of the journal. The 
great variety of interesting topics tersely and 
practically considered each mouth, renders 
this one of the most useful, as well as interest¬ 
ing Departments of the journal. 

HouaeHold Science. 

Hygiene for Young; Folks. 

This Department will contain, as heretofore, 
the choicest of instruction relating to health¬ 
ful cookery, and a great number of useful ap¬ 
plications of science to the care and improve¬ 
ment of the home. Every month’s issue will 
contain information worth many times the 
coat of the journal, in this department alone. 

The publishers of the journal are anxious to 
interest the young in the work of hygienic 
reform, and to this end propose to devote a 
department of the journal to such topics as 
can be made interesting and instructive to 
young people. 


Each number of the Journal during 1887 will be appropriately illustrated. 

HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





















Good Health. 
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Otlier Popular Journals# 

--——— 

The publishers of Goon Health have been able to make such arrangements with the pub¬ 
lishers <>t the best periodicals, that they can supply many of them with this journal at the price 
of one, and thus make a great saving to the subscriber. Those who wish to subscribe for one 
or two good journals besides Goon Health, will find this a very advantageous offer to do so. 
The following list comprises some of the principal journals, which we are able to furnish 
thus:— 


Name of Journal. 

Price of 

Journal Alone. 1 

Price with 

GOOD HEALTH.|| 

Boston Journal of Chemistry (new subs. only) 

$1 00 

$1 65 

Popular Science Monthly. .. 

5 00 

5 00 

Alisoellaneons. 



Babyhood. . 

1 50 

1 50 

Good Housekeeping. 

2 50 

2 88 

New York World (with premium)_ v , 

1 00 

1 80 

Toledo Weekly Blade. 

1 00 

1 85 

Art Amateur. 

4 00 

4 00 

Boston Traveler (weekly)... 

1 50 

3 16 

“ “ (semi-weekly). 

3 00 

8 25 

Atlantic Monthly.. 

4 00 

4 20 

American Architect. 

6 00 

6 00 

Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.. 

1 00 

1 85 

Appleton’s Journal. 

3 00 

8 25 

North American Review. 

5 00 

5 00 

Yonth's Companion [new subs, only]. 

1 75 

2 25 

American Naturalist. 

4 00 

4 20 

Forest and Stream. 

4 00 

1 00 

Harper’s Magazine. 

4 00 

4 00 

Harper’s Weekly. 

4 00 

4 20 

Harper’s Bazar .. 

4 00 

i 20 

Harper’s Yonug People. 

1 50 

2 20 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 

4 IK) 

4 00 

Litton's Living Age. . 

8 00 

8 (X) 

Arthur’s Home Maguzine. 

2 00 

2 50 

Christian Union. 

3 00 

8 40 

New York Tribune, [weekly]. 

2 no 

2 00 

“ “ M [semi-weekly]. 

3 00 

3 00 

The Methodist. 

2 20 

3 75 

The Independent. 

3 (X) 

a 60 

Fireside Monthly. 

1 50 

2 00 

The Household. 

1 10 

1 75 

Boston Globe [weekly] . 

1 IK) 

1 75 

Christian at Work [new subscribers only].. 

3 (X) 

3 50 

Good Times. . 

l on 

1 50 

The Century Magazine.. 

4 (X) 

4 50 

St. Nicholas. .. 

3 IX) 

3 50 

Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 

3 00 

3 25 

Wide Awake. 

3 I K) 

3 (X) 

Good Words.. . 

2 75 

3 00 

Ladies* Bazar. 

2 00 

2 50 

Our Little Men and Women. 

1 IMJ 

1 06 

The Advance. 

3 00 

3 40 

t Womun at Work. .... 

1 50 

1 60 

Illustrated Christian Weekly. . 

2 60 

3 00 

Inter Ocean. . 

1 00 

1 85 

Brooklyn Magazine. 

1 00 

1 75 


Name of Journal. 


Educational* 

Teacher* Institute and Practical Teacher.. 

School Jonrnal.. .. . 

Treasure-Trove and Pupil’s Companion.. . 

American Jonroal of Education. 

Primary Teacher.... 

The Teacher. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Musical Herald. 

Educational Journal of Virginia. 


Acrioultural* 


The Poultry World.*.... . 

American Poultry Journal. 

Western Plowman. ... . 

Fanciers’ Gazette. 

Western Rural. 

Rural New Yorker. 

American Agriculturist . 

The Cultivator and Country Gentleman... 

Ohio Farmer . . 

Michigan Fanner........- 

Column’a Rural World. 

Rural Home. 

Fruit Recorder.*... 

Amoricuu Miller . 

City und Couutry. . 


Medicul Jotimoli 


The Baultary Engineer.. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

New York Medical Journal. 

Atlanta Medicul and Surgical Journal. 
Buffalo Medical and Surgicnl Journal. 

Sanitarian . . 

Philadelphia Medical Times. . 

Medicul Record.. 

Detroit Lancet. . 

Canada Lancet— . 

London Lancet (American Edition) .. 
Therapeutic Gazette.. 


Scientific Journals. 


Popular Science News . 
Scientific American. 


£ 

v- o 


It 


$1 25 
2 50 
1 00 
1 60 
1 00 
50 
1 50 

1 00 


l no 
I 00 
50 

1 25 

1 or» 

2 on 

1 50 

2 00 
1 50 

3 00 
1 50 
1 50 

i 00 

l oo 

1 00 


8 00 
5 <X) 

4 00 
3 00 
3 00 

3 00 

2 IK) 

5 <x) 
9 oo 
S 00 

4 (X) 
1 00 


1 00 
3 (X) 


*UJ 

s 1 

°-o 

o 

(D 


$1 95 
2 88 
1 75 
1 80 
1 75 

1 40 

2 10 
1 80 
1 80 


1 75 
1 70 
1 25 

1 75 

2 40 
2 75 
2 00 
8 00 
2 30 
2 60 
2 25 
2 25 
1 50 
1 75 
1 25 


3 00 
5 (X) 

4 00 
8 (Ml 
3 00 
8 (X) 

2 50 
0 00 

3 25 

3 50 

4 20 
1 75 


1 75 
3 50 


Wo can furnish any other periodicals with Goon Health at about the same rales. Those 
who wish the premium with Good Health, should add to the price named for the journals 
ordered, 35 cents. When clubbing the journal furnishes a premium, we will supply the same 
at the publisher’s rates. 


GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PLAIN TRUTHS PLAINLY TOLD, ABOUT BOYHOOD. YOUTH AND MANHOOD 

OV J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

620 OCTAVO PAGES! A PAPER MANAKIN ! 30 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS! 


I main:, THE MASTERPIECE 

M . 

o 
o 

n 


1 7 Copies sold In 4 hrsy 
9 In I day, 

71 In I week, 
by one 
agt, 


<1 

f 



It 

I 9 

sure 
to 

come 
one o 
the most 
popular of 
rapidly sell 
Ingsub9crip- 
tlon books be¬ 
cause of IN 
TRINSIC MERIT 
AND PRACTICAL 
VALUE. 


Thl* new work I* ilwiguod to make man bHI«r, pbyolcally, mentally and morally, and may 
very briefly dearrUx*] as follows, to wit: A Brief Dreerlptinn nf ibe Human Body 
Its Functions; The MysUry of A New Life; Boyhood u> Manhood— danger* which 
threaten (A, physical, mental and moral tetifar*: I’hytical Culture; F,tides; S**cial 
Ethics; Getting a Wife — {f tuygettion* »» fAfs chapter am universally regarded, (As 
divorce emirt* >v, ,,ld ebm foe wanl of butlattt. An Evil Heritage ; llow to Make Life 
Success | Stomachs— out ike method* by thick the great army of Dyspeptic* are 
recruited ; Invaluable Prescriptions f'«r Disorders of the Stomach; Blllluiiatieu— 
a turn cure : Hygiene of the Lunp—jiWncJ/ita and method* of tuect^ful ertUilo- 
/ Physical Effwrt* of Alcohol; The Tobacco Habit; Germ*— of disense— 
tattm*, danger*, mtthml*</ destruction, etc.; What to Wear Tor Health ; How 
to llntbu ; Sexual Sint and their Consequences ; DIr.w* or the Sexual Or- 
\-—de*crij4i«m and treatment; General Hints about Health— car* of 
Shin, Eyre, Ear*, Rules for Pytjmptie*, etc.; Treatment and Prescrip¬ 
tions for Couiukiii Ailments—<u Chronic Inflammation of the Throat, 
Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, Granular Sere Eyelids, Bolls, Corns, 
Freckles, Dandruff, Tapeworms, Piles, Baldnras, Sleeplessness, 
Heartburn, Acute Sore Throat, Erysipelas, Sunstroke, Ingruw- 
inp Toe Nails, Bums, Spraiut, Nervous Headache, Sexual Nervous 
Debilitv, eto. 

GOOD RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 

Fur terms and terr'donj address 

CONDIT & NELSON, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

4 LADIES' GUIDE IE HEALTH AHD DISEASE. 


Nl 

0 

0 

N 

£ 
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One lady sold 205 
copies first 
month. 



No 

other 
work 
combines 
so much of 
Interest and 
value toDaugh 
ters. Wives and 
Mothers. 


Bv J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 

Member of the American A tiociaUtm far the Advancement of Science, American Public Health 
Association, American Society of Micro*cojiist», Mich. State Mc.l. Association, 

State Board of Health of Michigan, Editor of ••Good Health,' 1 Author 
of ••Home Hand-Book of HygUnv and Rationed Medicine," 

"Man, the Masterpiece' and variant other work*. 

672 OCTAVO PAGES! 123 ILLUSTRATIONS! 

This new work (Ills a want l«»ne nvogniwul in all part* of the land, and is admitted by 
k physicians to be the nvi»l o inpleu* and practical work of lu kind. An eminent lady 
physician pronounce* it “tflc best book ever written in the tnt»rret nf Immunity, 
Another wril<», “It i* d itin-HI to work a great reformation in the ritinn grtnera- 
tion. awrf fo alleviate the lit4 of the present." The author, in n very chasie and 
dellcnlr manner g laiddcalIy describe, the prvat mysteries id life—the Anatomy 
k and Physiology Ilf K*mru<lu«HI«>n, and Cnnaidtra the several phases of wniniui’i Ufa 
under the respectivehenilliiKS, “ Th* Little Oirl" “TheTatmo Lady," "The 
^ Wife" and *'7^. Mother," — embracing all subjects of interest pertaining 
to the health »r ill.ca.c of thu sea j as. Education; Mural and Physical 
Culture; Clothing; Diet; Puberty; Mental Equality of Sen* ; ’ f\sre 
k »«n nl Beauty; Marriage: Dignity of Wifehood ; Prevention of Cnneep- 
^ lion ; Criminal Abortlou ; Change nf Life; Heredity; Sign*, Hygiene 
and disordete of Pregnancy; Complications of Libor; Symptom# 
L and Treatment for Pluuuo* of Women; and an Appendix giving 
Rational Home Treatment for Direrw:* id Childhood ; In.trnellon 
vfor Baths: Swedish Movement* ; Postural Treatment; Eierv 
tiloity; Maisage; many valuable Diuretic Recipes; Medicinal 
Recipe* and Prescription,. 

ACTIVE AGEISTS WAJXTED. 

Address, 

CONDIT & NELSON, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE MEE ICSS SESTISEL. 

kti EIGHT-PAGE MONTHLY JOURNAL, devoted tc 
the defense of American Institutions, the preservation ol 
the United States Constitution as it is, so far ai regatds re¬ 
ligion or religious tests, and the 

Maintenance of Human Rights, 

Both civil and religious. It will ever be uncompromisingly 
opposed to anything tending toward a union of Church and 
State, either in name or in fact. 

TURKS. 

Single Copy, per year, - - 50 cents. 

To foreign countries, single subscription, post-paid, a s. 

Address, AMERICAN SENTINEL, 

1059 Caatro SL. Oak land,' fal. 


Uses of Water. 

Bound hi Cloth, 100 pp.. CO cts. Paper CoverB, 25 eta. 


A work for every fnmily and every physician. Tt is the 

ONLY BOOK PUBLISHED 

which gives tbe latest scientific knowledge respect,Ing the 
uses of witter us a remedy for disease. The in¬ 
struction which it imparts is 

PLAIN, PRACTICAL, COMPLETE. 

Every form of Bath Is described, together with the condi¬ 
tions to which it Is adapted. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, 311ch. 
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r 1 IIS INSTITUTIONS nn»* the bulbil nop «f which la filmwti la the r Stands Without a 
Rival In t.he perfection and conipiett'ueeB of its appointments. Th • f »i wing are a few of 
the spec's I methods employed : Turkish, Russian, Roman, Thermo -l metric, Eloctro-Va¬ 
por, Electro-Hydric, Electro-Chemical , Hot Air, Vapor, an r> every form of Water Hath. Electricity 
in every form; Swedish Movements—Manual and Mechanical—Massage, Pneumatic Treatment, 
Vacuum Treatment , Sun Baths. All other remedial agent* of known curative value employed. 

jljst jljzttzpzcx lsjej criMATE 

Secnreil for those needing special cure daring the cold mouth*. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS for the 
treatment of diw’ofw -s nf the EYE, EAR. NOSE, THROAT\ LUNGS, and Diseases of Women. 

Good Water, Perfect Ventilation, Steam Heating, Perfect Sewerage, 

The managers have permission to refer to leading members of the medical profession. For 
circulars, with particulars, address 

MEDICAL and SURGICAL SANITARIUM* Rattle Creek, Michigan. 
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